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Lesson Calendar 


Luke 2 


x. January 3.—The Boyhood of Jesus ....... 2 40-52 
2. January to.—The Preaching of — the Baptist . . Matt. 3: 1-12 
3. January 17.—The Baptism and Temptation of 
Sr wee ee ye latt. 3:13 to4g:it 
4- January 24.—Jesus Rejected at Nazareth .... . Luke 4 : 16-30 
5- January 31.—Jesus Calls Four Disciples . Luke 5: 1-11 
6. February 7.—A Sabbath in Capernaum ..... . Mark 1 : 21-34 
7. February 14.—Jesus Forgives Sins... . . . .. Mark 2: 1-12 
8. February 21.—Jesus and the Sabbath’ . . Matt. 12: 1-13 
g. February 28.—Hearers and Doers of the Word. . Matt. 7: 21-29 
10 March 6,—Jesus Calms the Storm fPei ines Mark 4 : 35-4 
it March 13.—Death of John the Baptist (Temperance 
RED .i¢ Sind 4 «6 aft 6 be te g sw © Ce BGT OR 
. March 20.—Jesus Feeds the Five Thousand . . . Matt. 14 : 13-23 


“~- 
wen 


. March 27.— 


eview. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Farnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—-Matt. 12: 1-13. 
‘Tuesday.— Mark 2 : 23-28. 
Wednesday.— Mark 3: 1-8. 
Thursday.—Luke 13 : 10-17 
Friday.—Mark 6: 1-6 . , 
Saturday.—John 5 : 1-16. 
Sunday.—Isa. 58 : 9-14. 


. «Jesus and the sabbath 

. Lord of the sabbath 

. A question unanswered 

. Enemies silenced 

. A sabbath teacher 

. Sabbath at Bethesda 
ae Acceptable service 


Delay 
By Mabel Earle 


O MANY years to wear the river's way 
Through slow-carved cafions down to find the sea! 
And I have murmured at a single day 
Of pause and waiting measured out for me. 


So many years preparing of the soil 

For one wee flower to blossom in thy sun! 
And I have murmured at an hour of toil 

Filled with dear tasks Thou gavest to be done. 


What knew the river, following slow thy hand, 
Of might and beauty in its years to be? 

The blessing it should bring a barren land, 
The glory of its welcome in thy sea ? 


What guessed the crumbling sand, the moldering sod, 
Of all that they should bear in one glad hour,— 
Color, and light, and incense unto God, 
Uplifted on the petals of a flower? 


They knew not; yet, obedient to thy will, 
They fashioned forth thy glory strong and slow. 
Ah, patient Christ, be patient with me still, 
Who murmur in my waiting, when I know! 
Omana, Nes. 











**Remember Lot’s Wife ” 


‘« But one thing I do, forgetting the things which 
are behind, and stretching forward to the things which 


are before,’’ writes the last of the apostles. Ina great 
international running race, as the goal was neared the 
leader looked back, faltered in his stride for an instant, 
and the race was lost. Life has no time for backward 
glances. ‘‘ No man, having put his hand to the plow, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God."’ 


x 
God’s Calls 


God speaks many languages. When men do 
not hear or understand one word, he tries another. 
Sometimes his Spirit comes near the souls of men 
and speaks in the imperative language of duty. He 
keeps the word sounding in our souls : ‘‘ You must ; 
you ought.”’' Again he is in the call of glory, ina 
vision or a hope, or the onleading of a heavenly 
light. Lives that might have hardened their hearts, 
and closed their ears,.and never heeded what duty 


said, have started and thrilled and hastened when 
God's glory passed before them and led them on. 
Or he is in the tender pleading of love. Hearts that 
might have despaired before duty, and turned hope- 
less from glory, have softened and brightened when 
they felt the warm leadings and pleadings of love. 
All these and many other means God has used to 
waken the souls of men. It is not a single church 
bell «‘ beyond the stars heard ;"’ it is a whole chime 
with many notes, and each note a separate calling, 
that comes ringing down from heaven, and gives 
God's summons to our hearts. 


a 
Sipping Things 


When a man knows that he wants a thing, he 
will risk going after it, though it lies under a moun- 
tain. The trouble is we give our quests unfair trials, 
not knowing just what it is that we want. There are 
a.thousand undertakings that require half a lifetime 
to be searched to their recompensing properties. A 
foot-hill philosopher said, ‘‘ Tastin’ things off the tip 
of a spoon to see if you like’em is only for mush- 


Our Duty of 


OVE is the most potent force in the universe. 
‘*God is love,’’ and ‘‘ love is of God.’’ Love 
formed this world, and, when man’s lack of 

love destroyed this world’s life of innocence, love 
planned and wrought its redemption. The great and 
first commandment of God to man is tolove, and asecond 
commandment like unto it is to love. And of all the 
commandments ‘love is the fulfilment.'’ The three 
best gifts and graces of redeemed man that abide ‘‘are 
faith, hope, and love, these three ; and the greatest 
of these is love."’ By love we are to honor God, and 
‘* by love’’ we are to ‘‘serve one another.'" Love is 
the force of forces on earth and in heaven. 


‘* Love is strong as death. 
Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can the floods drown it.’’ 


God not only loves man, but God wants to be loved 
by man. If a man would be like God, as every man 
ought to be, man will not only be loving, but he will 
want to be loved, and will be lovable. There is no 
such thing as loving God as one ought to love him, 
without winning love from God's creatures. No man 
can truly love God unless he loves his fellows as God's 
creatures, whom God loves and commands us to love. 
Influenced by such love as that, a man will give love, 
and will get it. One who cannot win the love of 
his fellows does not love either God or man as he 
ought to. 

A father has a duty, not only to love his every 
child, but to win that child's love. If he fails in this, 
he is so far a failure in life. So it is with a husband, 
a pastor, a teacher, an employer. In every sphere of 
life it is a man's duty to be loved. Without the love 
of others, won by him through his loving spirit and 
ways, any man lacks in his most important element 
of power. Are you loved in your home, in your church, 
in your Sunday-school, in your place of business, in 
your community? If not, you are at fault for the 
lack, and you ought to set yourself to remedy your 
defect and to supply your deficiency. You owe it to 
those who do not love you, as well as to yourself, 
who ought to be so loving that others cannot help lov- 
ing you. 

‘*Don’t you think that my teacher is the best 
teacher that ever lived?'’ asked a little boy in a 
mission school ef his superintendent. That spoke 


makers.'' A sip of history at a club, a smack of well 
doing at Christmas, a term with a violin, a sample 
package of righteousness on a special occasion—is, not 
this something like the way we have been pursuing 
the worthiest possibilities ? Can life’s unvitiated 
savors thus be found? Club, Christmas, violin, and 
special occasion, are pretty good ; but until we get 
past the spoon test we are making ‘‘mush,’’ whether 
in a kettle or a character. 


x 
Better than Patience 


There is something better than trying to keep 
one’s patience when hard pressed. One who was 
dreading an interview on a matter that promised fric- 
tion, prayed beforehand that he might hold himself 
well in hand and keep his patience. For a few hours 
before the interview there was an unexpected oppor- 
tunity for loving fellowship with the persons involved. 
When the time came for discussion, both sides were 
so close together that the anticipated trouble failed to 
appear. The next day's prayer was, ‘‘ Lord, help 
me—not to keep my patience, but to keep my love."’ 


% 


Being Loved 


well for that boy, but it spoke even better for the 


teacher. The boy's teacher evidently so gave love 
that he won it. He had performed his duty of being 
loved. 


‘*I know that my mother is the best woman there 
ever was in this world,’’ was the still more emphatic 
exclamation of a loving son. That told quite as much 
for the mother as for the boy. And many a son feels 
similarly about his mother, because she is so true a 
mother, and so loves her boy as to have and hold his 
love. 

When the writer was in Austrian territory, the 
birthday of the emperor was celebrated. It was on a 
Sunday. The whole region was alive with sights and 
sounds of joy. Illuminations lighted up the sur- 
rounding hills by night, bowers and arches and 
waving flags were seen on every side by day. Music 
was heard both day and night. Churches were filled 
during the commemoration services. Peasants came 
in from the country in holiday attire, and all classes 
joined in the hearty rejoicings outdoors and in. The 
writer, with his republican training, was impressed by 
the unanimity of good feeling on the part of those 
who shared in the enjoyments of that anniversary. 
He spoke with some surprise on the subject, to a 
physician who was evidently in full sympathy with 
the tokens of gladness. ‘‘We not only honor our 
emperor, but we /ove him,'’ was the sufficient answer. 
That emperor was a Roman Catholic, and that phy- 
sician was a Jew, but love was stronger than all nomi- 
nal barrievs. That emperor filled his place and did 
his duty when, by his loving ways and deeds and 
spirit, he made his people love him. 

It is the same with an emperor on his throne, a 
mission-school teacher on his chair, or a mother in 
her nursery. Any one of these can win love, and 
ought to. Duty cannot be fully performed in any 
sphere without this, 

More than forty years ago the writer was familiar 
with a Sunday-school in New England that was one 
of the largest and most prominent, in proportion to 
the size of the church and community, of any in the 
state. Yet the reason for this was not at first clear. 
to him. Its superintendent did not seem to be in 
any sense brilliant, nor was he particularly effective 
in method or management. How did he fill his 
place with such power? The writer asked that 
superintendent's pastor as to this. ‘‘I don’t know 
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as I can answer your question any better,’’ replied 
the pastor, ‘‘than by saying that a membér of my 
church said to me awhile ago about him, ‘ There are 
fifty men in this town who would die for that superin- 
tendent.’'’’ That told the story. Holding hearts is 
having power. That superintendent was like Daniel, 
a ‘*man greatly beloved ;’’ therefore he and his 
school were above others. 

Years ago there was a prominent pastor in a nor- 
‘ thern city whose church was more largely attended 
than any other there. Yet that pastor was not the 
equal, as a preacher, of any one of the pastors nearest 
him, nor did he have any special power as an organ- 
izer ; but, year after year, his congregation was the 
largest and most active congregation in the city. Why 
and how this was, was a wonder to many. One who 
knew him well said, as to the chief reason for it: 
‘* His Sunday sermons don’t amount to much, but 
his weekday visiting does. He makes everybody 
whom he meets love him. Because his people love 
him so, they are ready to do anything that he asks 
them to. They love him so much that they are will- 
ing even to hear him preach Sundays.’’ Heart is 
power. ‘‘Love never faileth.’’ All things else 
do fail. 

To-day the most efficient and successful pastors are 
those whose people love them, who make their peo- 
ple love them. The best Sunday-school superinten- 
dents, the men who have the best Sunday-schools, 
including the larger and better known Sunday-schools, 
are men who are loved, who have made their teachers 
and pupils love them. They may be good organ- 
izers, they may conduct good teachers’ -meetings, they 
may show power in the desk, but all this does not 
show the measure or the secret of their success as 
superintendents. They do so well because they are 
loved, because they have won love and hold love by 
showing love to individuals in a way that is irresisti- 
ble. It costs something to get love in this way, but 
it is worth all that it costs. 

An often told incident is of a Christian man who, 
moving into a place in the country, found that his 
next neighbor was a man of personal bitterness, who 
seemed to take delight in annoying his fellows. The 
new comer, being asked why he did not resent his 
ill-treatment, said, ‘‘ I'll kill that man when I geta 
chance.'' The watched-for ‘‘ chance '’ arrived. Mis- 
fortune came to the unkind neighbor. His children 
were ill. His house took fire. The new neighbor 
went over and exerted himself to put out the fire. 
He brought delicacies for the sick children. He 
showed love for the churlish father. He won love 
where it was not supposed toexist. The bitter neigh- 
bor was ‘‘ killed." A grateful, loving neighbor was 
in his place. Such killing as that is always justifiable. 

No matter what business or occupation one is in, 
whether he is a manufacturer, a merchant, a railroad 
man, a banker, a military officer, a farmer, a poli- 
tician, or a professional man, his chief power will be 
not in his cash capital, nor in his strength of intellect, 
nor in his ability to organize or to command, Only as 
he can win love can he fili his place, be it a small or 
a great place. Therefore he has a duty of being 
loved. That duty is incumbent on every one of us. 
Let us see to it that we perform our duty. 
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Proofs of a Father’s Love 


The cry for comfort is a world-wide one, and it 
is God's spirit in man that makes human hearts re- 
spond to that cry whenever it is heard. But not every 
needy one who yearns for sympathy and strength 
writes out of such a trusting heart as does a telegraph 
operator in a Pennsylvania town, who has sent this 
letter to the Editor : 











I have often been tempted to write. If you find the time, 
and think it worth your time, | will be very grateful for your 
answer in Open Letters. I have been trying toserve my Saviour 
the best | know how for some years. At present things are 
very dark for me. 1 am a cripple, unable to work at anything 


except office work, and am a telegraph my I have been 
in extremely poor health for a couple of years. At present I 
can barely hold my position on account of paralysis, or some- 


thing that has almost paralyzed both arms. This fact cuts me 
out of anything that I could possibly make a living at. I try 
hard to take God at his word, that “his grace is sufficient for 
me,"’ and that if I ‘‘seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, all else shall be added unto me."’ I try to live 
each day to God, and leave the rest to him ; and, so far, some 
days it is almost impossible to get through. God has given me 
strength for each day. But | cannot help looking into the 
future and wondering what it holds for me. I do not doubt 
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that God is able to sustain me, or that he is not slack concerning 
his promises ; but I do oftentimes think that I am not worthy to 
claim these promises, and sometimes. have to wonder why God 
allows his followers to so suffer, when I look around and see so 
many, who make no pretext whatever of serving him, prosper- 
ing. Can you give me any comfort ? 

God give the rest of us the faith and stedfastness 
of this true child of his! No weakling could have 
written that letter. No base metal would have been 
put through such fiery testing. The Father makes 
no mistakes in the material he chooses for special re- 
fining, and his choice is being vindicated in the 
present strengthened faith of this needy one. The 
crippled one says God has given him strength for 
each day. How many of us would forget that, think- 
ing only of our afflictions! He says he knows God is 
able to sustain him, and is not failing in keeping his 
promises. There's a conviction that is better than 
the wealth of the poor unafflicted ‘‘ prosperous’’ 
around him. Does he know of any possession that 
those prosperous ones have, for which he would be 
willing to exchange his tested faith in his heavenly 
Father? If not, who is the more prospered ? 

It is not strange that, in spite of the spirit’s tri- 
umphant faith, the flesh wearily wonders what the 
future holds. If there were no weakness at all in 
the faith of this trusting child, there would be no 
opportunity for the Father's outpouring love to show 
itself by strengthening that weakness. God is better 
than arms and legs ; and God will continue his loving 
care just as surely in the years to come as he has in 
the years gone, though no man may be able, just now, 
to understand how. The writer of the letter well says 
that he is not worthy to claim God's promises; but 
here, again, the Father's love has not conditioned a 
single promise on man’s worth. And this man’s own 
testimony shows that God has never failed in a prom- 
ise to him. 

He has asked for comfort. In the asking the Father 
has blessed and comforted him, and his own trusting 
words will carry a message of .omfort and strength to 
those who are weaker than he. 


ZX 
Baptismal Disturbances 


People seem to be most interested in questions 
that there is least likelihood of settling. The mode 
of baptism is one of these questions. Disturbed read- 
ers are sure to protest if there is the least appearance 
of any opinion on this subject in the columns of The 
Sunday School Times. The discussion is now on again 
as a result of Dr. Alexander McLaren's mentioning in 
a recent issue ‘‘the immersion in the Jordan.’’ A 
Virginia Presbyterian Sunday-school superintendent 
sends a clipping from his denominational paper on 
the subject, the editor of which triumphantly proves, 
by quoting Dr. McLaren in the Times, that 

Our own Sunday-school literature is the safest and best for 
our church and schools. ... . We deny that there was any 
immersion in the baptism of Jesus, and do not care to have 
the young people of Presbyterian churches taught that there 
was. That is not undenominational teaching, but sectarian 
of the strictest sort. 

In forwarding this clipping, the Virginia Presbyte- 
rian writes to the Editor : 

The enclosed clipping is from my denominational paper, 
and my interest in the Times impels me to send it to you. The 
editor’ s conclusions contain food for thought. 

There és food for thought in that Presbyterian edi- 
tor's conclusions, One morsel difficult of digestion 
is as to how he would comment on some of the 
statements of Dr. John D. Davis, Professor of Oriental 
and Old Testament Literature in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, New Jersey, as given in his Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, published by the Westminster 
Press, and copyrighted by the Trustees of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School 
Work. Professor Davis says: ‘‘ The mode of John’s 
baptism is not described, but, as Jesus entered into 
the Jordan, it was probably by affusion [pouring] or 
by immersion. . The word is derived from a verb, 
baptizdo, which means etymologically to immerse.’’ 
This Bible Dictionary stands at the head of a list of 
‘*Books for Sunday-school Workers’’ recommended 
by the Presbyterian Committee of Publication at Rich- 
mond, Virginia; it would seem, therefore, to mreet 
with the approval of those who have at heart the 
training of ‘‘the young people of Presbyterian 
churches*’ in both the South and the North. As 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times is a Pres- 
byterian, he is glad to be able to assure readers of his 
own denomination that there is some Presbyterian 
literature which is safe for their church and schools. 
Professor Davis is in agreement with many Christian 
scholars, of various denominations, in finding that 
the primary meaning of daptize is to immerse, and 
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very many who are not Baptists agree with Professor 
Davis and Dr. McLaren in believing that John’s form 
of baptism was, or may have been, immersion. On 
the other hand, it is well known that there are many 
leading Bible students who do not find any- evidence 
that immersion was ever practiced by John. “So much 
for the ‘‘unsafe’’ and ‘strictly sectarian’’ character 
of The Sunday School Times. Another reader, from 
Indian Territory, offers her solution of the problem : 

, As you have among the writers of The Sunday School Times 
men noted for their knowledge of biblical customs, is there not 
one among them who can and will explain the manner in 
which the Pharisees baptized in the time of Christ?... In 

ohn 1: 25, the Pharisees do not ask John the Baptist what 

e is doing, but ‘‘ Why baptizest thou?'’ The natural in- 
ference is that John used the method with which they were 
familiar, and, unless a different word is used to express the ac- 
tion performed, it surely follows that the disciples of Jesus 
practiced the same mode of baptism ; and we, his later dis- 
ciples, would prefer that way if we knew for certain what it 
was, while those others who are in doubt would become more 
efficient workers by following that way and uniting with the 
church, 

That seems reasonable. But the answer may help 
teachers to realize that denominational practices 
to-day do not always depend upon one's belief as to 
what was actually done by our Lord or his disciples. 
There are many persons who firmly believe that John 
the Baptist immersed, yet who do not believe that 
immersion is necessary to-day. Could it be proved, 
therefore, beyond a shadow of doubt, that John im- 
mersed, and that the Pharisees. in his day immersed, 
this would not affect the practice of the many non- 
immersionists who already believe that John prac- 
ticed immersion. Professor Davis, for example, after 
making the statements already quoted, goes on to state 
his belief that the etymology of the word daPtize ‘‘ does 
not prove that immersion was the mode always prac- 
ticed, nor that it was necessary."’ 

There is little gain in the mere discussion of denomi- 
national differences. But it is well that thoughtful 
Bible students and teachers of inquiring, alert-minded 
young people should know some of the principles that 
do and do not underlie such differences. It is on that 
account that consideration has been given to these 
questions at this time. 

One point the Editor would have clearly under- 
stood : The Sunday School Times is not undenomi- 
national, as the writer of the criticism quoted seems to 
think, but it is interdenominational. Its present staff 
of lesson writers includes representatives of various 
denominations. It is taken by members of practically 
all the denominations. When it publishes any ‘‘sec- 
tarian’’ utterances without labeling them as such, the 
Editor will be sure to hear of it. But the present 
case is not one of that sort. 
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Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—I had a class of boys about nine years 
of age. Another class of boys in the same school who were 
thirteen and fourteen lost their teacher by removal, and they 
were put into my class. They do not mix. My younger boys 
left, and I cannot get them back. What shall I do?—M. K. 

It is almost fatal to any Sunday-school class to mix 
scholars of these ages. There is a distinct line of demarca- 
tion between these two ages, and not to follow it is to 
invite sure defeat. The rule is universal in its application. 
The thing to do is to decide which part of the class you 
want teach, and to secure a teacher for the other part. 
There is no other remedy if you would hold the boys. 











COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.—I am teaching primary chil- 
dren eight to nine years old. I am seventeen years old, and 
in the high school. I would rather teach the scholars of about 
sixteen or seventeen. Shall I drop my present class, and take 
the older girls, or go right on with these ?—M. E. 

If you are convinced that you are better adapted to the 
older scholars than to the primaries, then you ought to have 
the older class ;/but the best way to do, in my judgment, 
is to go on with those you have. They will soon reach the 
age you desire to teach. If you should drop them, and take 
at once a class of girls sixteen or seventeen, they would be 
just about your own age. I think a teacher has more in- 
fluence with a class if she is older than the scholars. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—I superintend a small school. We have 
several adult classes. The teachers spend their time arguing, 
and do not stick to the lesson. Shall I try to have all of these 
classes consolidated and the pastor teach them ?—F. S. H. 

These teachers are old enough certainly to know that 
arguing in the Sunday-school is not teaching the Sunday- 
school lesson. If they are made of the right kind of stuff, 
they will take it kindly if you would tell them so, provided 
you do it in the right spirit. How would it do to get on 
the right side of one influential scholar in each class, 
urging that scholar to call continuously for the lesson and 
less discussion ? Perhaps the teachers would see through 
it and reform. It might make serious trouble to ask all 


the teachers to resign and give the classes to the pastor. 
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For the Home Department 
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Home Department Mothers’-Meetings 


As a Visitor for this department in the Calvary Baptist 
Sunday-school of Washington city certain facts came to my 
notice. First, many of the members of the Home Depart- 
ment of my division were formerly members of the Sunday- 
school, and are not able to attend at present because they 
are mothers of little children. Calling the other day, 
I found one mother with three little children, six years, 
four years, and two months old, and when I gave her my 
name she exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, you were my primary teacher 
at Fifth and P, when I attended there.’’ Of course, it 
made me feel old to see the little girl developed into the 
wife and mother, remembering the days of the primary 
class in the chapel thirty years ago. This young mother 
was glad to get the quarterly and envelope, and will be one 
more of the Bible students carrying on the study of the life 
of Christ in her home, while the care of these little ones 
will keep her closely confined. She, like every such 
mother, was puzzling over the problems of motherhood, 
and the thought of a mothers’-meeting was emphasized. 
She could get out for an hour afternoon or evening, if a 
meeting was held in her neighborhood at some home acces- 
sible to her without waiting to take a street-car and go a 
long distance. Other mothers are-in the same neighbor- 
hood who would enjoy and profit by a homelike, helpful, 
interesting gathering of mothers at least once a month, 

One who has large experience in the management of the 
Department urged the trial of the mothers’-meetings, and 
suggested that it would give zest to every Visitor, on her 
quarterly round, if there could be an invitation ‘‘to meet 
some of the mothers at the home of Mrs. Blank on Friday 
afternoon from half-past two to four.’’ 

This means that a committee must take the meeting in 
charge, arranging for the home each month, for the leader 
and speaker, and for selections and music to make the 
program varied and attractive. Here are hungry souls 
wanting light on homely duties, who might be greatly 
blessed by the help that mothers of experience might 
give in a cheery, breezy, practical, and restful mothers’- 
meeting. 

The topics should be such as to help the mothers to 
appreciate the blessedness of motherhood, to make life to 
her one sweet song through all the years while the little 
ones are about her, and should be practical enough to 
discuss questions that pertain to the health and wholesome- 
ness of the home living and making. 

It is an old and well-tried and successful method applied 
to a new department, and well worth the triale—Ne/tze ZB. 
Fernald, Washington, D. C. 


“ 


WANTED, By the Founder of the Messenger Service, 
samples of all the paraphernalia used by the Sunday- 
schools and Home Departments in the Messenger Service 
work. The plan of using the boys, begun in so simple a 
way, in a small city, in 1899, now has reached all through 
North America and across the seas to Great Britain. ‘The 
results of a careful study of these samples will be given to 
the Times readers from time to time, Send all samples 
direct to Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, 119 Myrtle Ave., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


% 
A Western Way of Reporting Progress 


One of the most aggressive Home Departments west of 
the Mississippi is connected with the Eighth Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of East Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. It was organized just about three years ago, and 
is managed by an executive committee of five. An annual 
report is printed, with a picture of the church, and they 
call the organization ‘‘ the Bible Study Home Department 
Class.’’ The report is so filled with suggestive facts vigor- 
ously stated that it is well worth the space it takes to give 
it in full. Here it is: 

‘*We have now over 325 members, representing 170 
homes, From careful examination we are satisfied the 
great majority study regularly. Some few—and very few 
—tell us they don’t get time to study any. Poor souls! 
We lovingly pity and pray for them, even more than for 
our sick ones. How soon, oh, how very soon! they will 
have to take time to quit forever their work here, and go 
into eternity. One of our number passed over August 17, 
—Mary Baker,—a triumphant Christian, and a precious 
worker for Jesus, twenty-six years old. Two more of our 
class are on the border, and must soon be with Jesus, and 
one of these a terrible sufferer. Three of our class are 
long-time invalids. One beautiful Christian woman has 
been in her invalid chair fifteen years, and another twenty- 
four years, but our God is preciously blessing these dear 
souls. Two Episcopal members have secured each an 
additional member to our class, and two Presbyterians 
have secured three. Please read again the first article in 
our third quarterly. Unless we have continual additions, 
our class must go down; deaths, going to new classes, 
moving away, and other causes, will deplete. We have 
lost thus twenty-eight members. Every member ought to 


be on the lookout for new members, and we do hope every 
one belonging to another church will do the best possible 
to get a class organized in such place. We are very glad to 
tell you the Tenth Avenue Baptist Church has a flourishing 
class started, We have furnished to one class thus far 10 
Gists of the Lesson, 430 quarterlies, 740 blank reports, 
1,325 copies of a first-class religious weekly, with lesson 
and notes, and 1,560 picture lesson cards. There have 
been made to these 170 homes 1,580 visits, 200 letters and 
25 cards written up to the end of August. Now please 
won’t you have your report envelope ready at the end of 
September, so the second visit won’t have to be made for 
it? We believe you will, and in advance thank you very 
much. God bless you! Amen, 

‘*P. S.—This part of this report is only for those who 
are members of the Eighth Avenue Church, Dear ones, 
what part are you going to have in this work? Not one 
Methodist has secured an additional member to our class. 
We have expended to the amount of $58.07. We have 
received as follows: From 23 persons, members of our 
church, $10.18; from 39 persons not members, $25.40. 
Is this God's work? Is this a work that he can bless,— 
bringing to these 170 homes and 325 souls this amount of 
the best of literature, and these personal visitings? Is it 
an important matter that these precious ones have a spe- 
cial bond of loving interest and prayer constantly encircling 
them ; and that as they are helped to the study of God’s 
Word, the Holy Spirit does, in answer to prayer, lead them 
to himself? Again we ask you, What part will you deter- 
mine to have in this business? Take it to God, and let 
him answer it in your heart. Amen.”’ 


% 
Home Study in the Episcopal Church 


There is quite an awakening in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this country and in the Church of England in 
Canada on the subject of the Home Department work, 
The feasibility of extending Bible study to the home is en- 
gaging the attention of many rectors, who find that they 
are not obliged to use any particular course of lessons in 
order to establish such study among those who cannot or 
will not attend the Sunday-school. Quite a number of 
Episcopal schools are now successfully carrying on Home 
Departments, and among them is St. Michael's, Geneseo, 
New York, whose rector, the Rev. Charles H. Boynton, 
Ph. D., shows much interest in this department of work, and 
his parish paper, The Sword and Shield, has a Home Depart- 
ment column as a regular feature. A monthly report is 
also issued, which makes a special feature of the ‘‘ question 
box ’’ idea. It is as follows : 





MONTHLY REPORT 
HOME DEFARTMENT 


Branch of St. Michael's Sunday-school 


REPORT FOR MONTH OF . 


. 190. 
. No. or Lessons Orrer- 
Names. STubIED. ING. 


Put your offering (money orstamps) into the envelope 
with this report, and mail to the rector of St. Michael's 
Church, Geneseo, on Monday after the last Sunday in 
each month. 

State below the points upon which you desire explana- 
tion. Do not hesitate to ask questions. The rector will 
do his best to answer them, 


Please answer the following questions : 











% 
Saving an Indian Mother 


-The credit of it is due to the Home Department, and 
this is the way it came about. Living on their allotment, 
—one hundred and sixty acres of rich Brown County land, 
—in the Iowa and Sac reservation in Northern Kansas, 
is an intelligent family. The head of the household is 
an educated product of one of the well-conducted govern- 
ment Indian schools. His loyal helpmeet, an ex-mission- 
school teacher, happy in her well-ordered home, where 
the laughter of four boys brightens the loneliness of the 
passing hours. The nearest church is four miles away, 
and during a revival meeting the mother gave her heart to 
God, and offered her name to the church. As the months 
passed, however, her attendance became irregular, and 
finally ceased. 

In the progressive Sunday-school of this country church 





a Home Department was organized, and soon sixty had 
pledged themselves to study the lesson one half-hour each 
week, and were enrolled as members of the Mt. Zion 
Sunday-school. Among them was the queen of the little 
home on the reservation, She not only studied the lesson, 
but after a few weeks regularly attended the sessions of 
the school and the services of the church, 

One Sunday, when several were to be baptized, she said 
to me, ‘‘ Brother Hanson, will you baptize my children ?'’ 
**Certainly.’’ She presented herself before the altar. 
Nestling in her arms was her youngest child. When I 
said, ‘* Name this ‘child,’’ she replied, ‘*‘ Mark Hanna.’’ 
And that day little Mark was consecrated to God in holy 
baptism. That is how I came to baptize Mark Hanna,— 
The Rev. William C. Hanson, Marysville, Kansas. 


7 
Ask Mrs. Stebbins ! 


One of the most prominent Home Department workers in America, 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, Home Department Secretary of Massa- 
chusetts, will answer in this column questions bearing on any 
phase of this work. Send your questions to ‘‘ Mrs. Stebbins, care 
of The Sunday School Times, 103: Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.” If areply by mail is desired, enclose stamp. 





BROCKTON, Mass.—Our pastor is not especially interested 
in the Home Department, and what more can we do to in- 
terest him? We have a small department in a large church. 
If only he would be willing to give us a lift, we could easily 
have five hundred members.—E. L. 

You must pray for your pastor, He needs it. Then 
work with all your might to have so good a department 
that he must needs recognize the benefits coming from it, 
and, when once he takes the time to do that, he will be won. 


NASHUA, N. H.—How shall we commence to introduce the 
Home Department idea in our fire stations and police sta- 


r 


tions ?—H. K. 
It would be well to call upon the mayor of your city, and 
explain the work to him, and get him to give you a letter 
of introduction to the head of each of the departments 
named, Then you can secure their interest and co-opera- 
tion, and they can easily make it possible for you to inter- 
view the men in small companies, Get the chief to stand 
by you when you make your speech to the men, then they 
will understand that the plan meets with approval from 
headquarters, —a little thing, but full of significance. 





UTicA, N. Y.—Do the Home Departments have a separate 
treasury from the main school, or what disposition do they 
make of their funds ?—L. C 

Probably seventy-five per cent of the departinents in the 
country give all their money into the main school treasury. 
The other, and I think happier, twenty-five per cent, seek 
and receive permission from the main school to have a 
separate treasury of their own, with the understanding that 
the contents are at the pleasure of the school in cases of 
emergency. Some Home Departments are supporting 
mission schools on the frontier at a cost of $25 per year, 
others are taking certain of the church expenses upon 
them. The separate treasury does not mean that the 
school loses in the end; on the contrary, it is a gainer 
every time, 





MENDHAM, N. J.—Under the head of the Home Depart- 
ment, in The Sunday School Times reference has been made 
to Messenger Boys and the Sunshine Band. Wiii you kindly 
give me some information about these organizations, or tell 
me to whom I may write to get such information ?—L. H. B. 

The Messenger Service is composed of boys between the 
ages of ten and sixteen years, who are or shall become 
members of the Sunday-school, whose mission is to serve 
in every possible way the school in all its departments. A 
simple constitution is often adopted, specifying the neces- 
sary faithfulness and=the good character of the boys, and 
regulating their meetings. They may look up absent 
scholars ; aid the janitor in arranging the vestry for meet- 
ings, etc., aid the decorating committees ; help the library 
committee keep track of long-absent books ; assist the pas- 
tor in delivering notices, letters, and any matter that he 
may have on hand; aid the Home Department workers in 
their work as they may direct. 

The Sunshine Band is made up of girls from eight to six- 
teen years of age, who, under the direction of their leader, 
appointed by the school, and a committee composed of all 
the presidents of the ladies’ societies of the church, learn 
to do ‘‘ church work.’’ They call upon and entertain the 
aged of the Home Department, writing letters for them, 
reading to them, helping them in their lesson study, etc. 
They carry fruit and flowers to the sick and shut-ins; act 
as little mothers to the Cradle Roll babies, so that the real 
mothers may have the opportunity of once in a while attend- 
ing church; help in sewing for the poor children of the 
parish, While they sew, they listen to missionary articles 
read by their leader, thus becoming familiar with the mis- 
sionary work of their church, and in all their work, and all 
the time, striving to live their name in the world that needs 
so much ‘* sunshine,’’ 
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A Review of Supplemental Studies 
A review of supplemental Bible studies wag con- 

ducted from the platform of a Nova Scotia Sunday- 
school, of which Dr. Frank Woodbury is the superin- 
tendent. The questions were put to pupils of nine to 
thirteen years of age. The superintendent asked 
them to consider him ignorant of the way of salvation, 
Then said he, ‘*1 have heard that I have sinned. 
Can you prove it?’’ Quickly the answer came in 
chorus, ‘‘ For all have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God.”’ 

‘« Is that in the Bible ?"’ 

‘« Yes !"’ 

‘« Where ?"’ 

‘In Romans 3 : 23."' 

Then the superintendent went on: if I 
have sinned? How will that matter? Again a 
chorus of answers, ‘‘ The wages of sin is death!"’ 


«* What 


‘* But," asked Dr. Woodbury, ‘‘how am I going to 
get out uf this difficulty ?"’ And one little boy spoke 
out before the rest, ‘‘ The gift of God is eternal life."’ 


Thus the test proceeded until the superintendent 
had assured himself that the teachers had taught the 
classes the texts and facts provided in the supple- 
mental studies, which are in use in that school and in 
one hundred and thirty-six others in Nova Scotia, 
These studies are used in connection with the Inter- 
national Dr. Frank Woodbury, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, or the Nova Scotia Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, will send an outline of the course to any one 
upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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A Testimony from One of the Boys 
As to Closing the School in Winter 


The chilly building ? Well, we have it. At its 
best, it is a large building, with a damp, unused 
basement, and the Sunday-school room heated by 
two stoves, with the fires only lighted when time 
for the first bell, which is a half-hour before service 
opens. We frequently crowd around the stoves in a 
vain endeavor to keep warm, and yet there is no talk 
of closing the school ; in fact, it is gaining in num- 
bers. The attendance averaged fifty, with the super- 
intendent and three girl scholars in attendance every 
Sunday of the vear, while many of the scholars were 
in their places from forty-five to fifty Sundays. 

The teachers are widely scattered, and cannot have 
teachers'-meeting, so have to depend on the Bible 
and The Sunday School Times to get the lessons in 
shape, and with young teachers this is no easy task. 

Our first Bible class teacher is a man of wealth, and 
an old man, yet he walks his mile every Sunday be- 
cause he feels sure some of his class will be there. 

The lady who teaches the young men’s Bible class 
is a woman with a family, some of whom are almost 
invariably sick ; an intermediate teacher, a lady 
who does her own housework, and drives two and 
a half miles, and gets there qn time to play the organ 
at the opening exercises. Her sister is the infant- 
class teacher, and they hardly ever are absent a Sun- 
day. This, after a week of public-school teaching, 
gives small time for rest. 

Another teacher keeps boarders, and after she has 
attended to their many wants, and given them their 
breakfast, drives two miles to be with her class of boys, 
while the superintendent has about twenty-five head 
of stock to feed, about eight cows to milk, and the 
other chores to do without any hired help, and never 
missed a Sunday last year, and very rarely tardy. 

One boy of eight years walks two and a half miles 
to Sunday-school, and gets there often and on time. 

The infant class was so well taught one quarter 
that they recited the Golden Text for every Sunday in 
the quarter without prompting. Would they be able 
to do that if the school closed for four or five months ? 

We once passed a snowbound Sunday. It snewed 
all day Saturday, and at night commenced to rain, 
and continued to rain Sunday morning. At nine 
o'clock it was too disagreeable to keep horses out 
in the weather; but the slush was only about four 
inches deep, so we walked, and had a good Sunday- 
school, consisting of the pastor, superintendent, five 
teachers, and twenty scholars. This surely repaid us. 

Now for the results. We have persons scattered 
all over the United States, and some in foreign coun- 
tries, who claim our Sunday-school as the foundation 
of their Christian life. One young man especially 
interests me,——a classmate. He and I united with 


Lessons. 


the church the same day, both of us ‘‘ Endeavor- 
ers,“ and he has told me many times over that his 
mother compelled him to attend Sunday - school. 
Now, he says, if only all mothers were like his! He 
was only half-hearted in his Endeavor work, any 
excuse would keep him away from meeting. He now 
is in a large cjty, where he is an active Christian 
worker. Besides his church and Sunday-school, he 
has organized a Junior League of sixty-five members. 
There are many more active Sunday-school workers. 
One minister that I can remember owes his early 
training to the Sunday-schools of our town. Two 
young people, a brother and sister, became mission- 
aries to Africa, and after years of service gave their 
lives as the price of their labors. Should a Sunday- 
school that does work like this close for even one 
Sunday? Surely not!—A Country Boy in Illinois. 
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Lesson Outline for Teachers 


There can be no doubt as to the help the teachers 
are given by the superintendent of the First Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of East Orange, New Jersey, in 
the mailing of a postal. card containing this plan of 
a lesson in the present course : 





V. JESUS CALLS FOUR DISCIPLES, tuxes: 1-11. JANUARY 81, 1904 
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A Buffalo Plan of Teacher-Training 


Teacher-training is now being pushed as never 
before, and every opportunity is embraced to aid the 
teacher to do better work. The teachers’ -meeting for 
lesson study is a favorite occasion which is taken ad- 
vantage of for the purpose by many a superintendent. 
In Calvary Presbyterian Sunday-school of Buffalo, of 
which Mare W. Comstock is superintendent, an in- 
teresting program has been published outlining the 
work of the officers and teachers’-meetings for the 
present season. 

PROGRAM 


MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 16 (special date). 


Topic, Preview of winter's course on ‘‘Seven Laws of 
Teaching."' Leader, Mrs. H. Osgood Holland. 
Business, Christmas entertainment. 
ostess, Mrs. Martin C. Miller, 37 Tenth St. 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 7. 
Topic, ‘‘ The Law of the Teacher."’ 
rine E. Forster. 
Hostess, Mrs. L. W. Godfrey, 793 Prospect Ave. 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 4. 
Topic, ‘‘ The Law of the Learner." 
rick W. Fisher. 
Hostess, Mrs. John G. Wickser, 204 Linwood Ave. 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 8. 
Topic, ‘‘ The Law of the Language."’ 
Wood. 
Hostess, Mrs. H. Osgood Holland, 335 Hudson St. 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 7. 
Topic, ‘*The Law of the Lesson." 
Putnam. 
Hostess, Mrs. William E. Howard, 44 Irving Place. 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 28, 
Annual meeting. Peneuet at chapel, 7 P. M. Annual 
election of officers, 9 P. M. 
MONDAY EVENING, MAY 2. 
Topic, ‘‘ The Law of the Teaching Process." 
Mrs. John G. Wickser. 
Business, Children's Day plans. 
Hostess, Mrs. Richard Earle Locke, 327 Delaware Ave. 
MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 6. 
Topic, ‘‘The Law of the Learning Process and the Law 
of Review.'’ Leader, Mrs. H. A. Marther. 
Business, Final preparations for Children’s Day, June 12. 


NOTES 
1. Teachers’-meetings the first Monday ofeach month at 
8 P. M. 
2. Every teacher or officer is expected to be present. Wives 
and husbands and all substitute and former teachers are cor- 
dially invited to the winter's meetings. 


Leader, Miss Kathe- 


Leader, Mr. Frede- 


Leader, Mr. F. C. 


Leader, Miss Kate 


Leader, 





3. Teachers are expected to provide earnest and competent 
substitutes for their classes whenever absent, and to notify the 
superintendents in advance. 

4. School sessions are at 12.10 P. M. sharp. It is of the 
greatest importance that all teachers meet their classes promptly 
at this hour. 
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Memory Outline of the Life of Christ 


We have various elaborate and scholariy out- 
lines of the Life of Christ which are indispensable 
for reference, but these are not readily committed 
to memory by the ordinary student. There are 
very many thoughtful Bible students who are rea- 
sonably familiar with the incidents and discourses 
recorded in the Gospels, but who have only a vague 
idea of the order in which they occurred, or of their 
relation to each other. In the effort to help a class 
of young people to overcome this difficulty, this out- 
dine was worked out, and it is offered to other teachers 
and students in the hope that they may find it helpful. 

Twenty-five of the more important incidents, mira- 
cles, and parables have been selected, and so grouped 
as to be readily memorized. Clearness, ease in memo- 
rizing, and emphasis upon the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the several periods, have been the ends 
especially sought, and it is hoped that accuracy has 
not been sacrificed in the effort. The dates and order 
of events have been taken from harmonies in common 
use, without attempt to decide controverted points, 
and the periods begin with our calendar year. 

Our school used this outline in the form of a chart, 
putting the events of each period on a separate sheet. 
A supplementary sheet presenting the events of pas- 
sion week might well be prepared when studying the 
incidents connected with the crucifixion. 


The Life of Christ 


Thirty-three and one-third years. 
Thirty—Preparation. 
Three—Operation. 
One-third—Consummation. 

Preparation,—Thirty years, 

Time.—4 B.C. to A.D. 26. 
Place.—Judea. Egypt. Galilee. 
Events.—1. Birth at Bethlehem. 

2. Flight into Egypt. 

3. Return to Nazareth, 

4. Visit to Jerusalem. 

5. Eighteen silent years, 


Operation.—First year. 
A.D. 27. 
Year of Beginnings. 
Principal Place.—-Judza. About Jerusalem, the natio~al 
center. 
Introductory Incidents.—Baptism and temptation, 
LEvents.—Five First Things : 
First disciples. 
. First miracle (at Cana). 
. First recorded discourse (to Nicodemus). 
. First preaching tour (in Judza). 
. First foreign mission (at Jacob’s Well). 
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Operation.—Second year. 
-D. 28. 
Year of Popularity 
Principal Place.—Galilee. About Capernaum, the north- 


ern center, 
Events.—1. Rejection at Nazareth, and removal to Caper- 
naum. 
2. The call of the four and the choice of the 
twelve. 


3. The Sermon on the Mount. 
4. The parables by the sea. 
5. Raising of Jairus’s daughter. 


Operation.—Third year. 
A.D. 29. 
Year of Opposition. 
Principal Place.—First, Galilee, second, Perea, On the 
frontiers. 
Events.—1. Sending out of the twelve. 
2. Feeding of the multitudes (first, five thousand ; 
second, four thousand). 
. The transfiguration. 
. Parable of the Good Samaritan. 
. Healing of the man born blind. 
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Consummation.—One-third year. 
A.D. 30. 

Place.—First, Pera; second, Judea. 
Events.—1. Three months of wandering. 
. Raising of Lazarus. 
The crucifixion. 
The resurrection. 
. The ascension. 


J. H.. Andrew, Ontario, N. Y. 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 








Reporting a Sunday-School Lesson 


«« When I had to report those lectures,’’ she said, 
‘I suddenly found them very interesting. I asked 
another student if she did not find them so, but she 
said ‘No.’ *’ 

My class was decidedly uninterested. Here was 
an idea. Did reporting make one interested? Then 
my lively boys should report the Sunday-school les- 
sons. Give a boy something dainty to work with, 
and he likes it, and is the better for it. Give him 
something to do, and he enjoys it. If he is not a 
good writer or student, having to jot down a few 
words once a week will stimulate him. 

There were two packages with my Bible the next 
Sunday. A package excites curiosity. 

‘*Boys,"’ was the first remark, ‘‘you must pay 
extra attention to the lesson to-day, for each one is to 
spend the last five minutes reporting it."’ 

Then the two packages were opened, and dainty 
little note-books came out of one, with ‘‘ The Life of 
Jesus’’ written on each, and the name of a boy below. 
The other package had long, well-sharpened pencils, 
with rubbers at the end, one apiece,—all alike, so 
there need be no choosing. The plan was made very 

lain. 

. ‘* We will study the lesson the usual way,’’ I said, 
‘«till the bell rings for the last five minutes. Then 
each of you will report the lesson. It may be just 
the title, or it may be more, just as you prefer, but 
you will have to pay good attention.’ 

There was pretended dismay, but they liked it, 
and, when the bell was rung by the superintendent, 
each boy eagerly took his own book and pencil, to 
begin his own ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ for it was January, 
and we had just entered on the eighteen months’ 
study,—eighteen months to dwell with Jesus, eighteen 
months of opportunity to learn to know him. 

The silence of all the boys, their turning to Bibles 
often, their care to have their work well done, was 
most interesting to see. 

‘*You will have a complete ‘ Life of Christ’ if you 
are regular,'’ I told them, as we compared books to 
see who wrote the best, who put down the best title 
for the lesson, etc. ‘‘If you have to be away, you 
can fill it up next time.’’ 

The plan has been a great help. Some of,the boys 
only jot down a word or two; they find it hard to 
write. One, who had been very inattentive, seemed 
wakened up, and his book could often be commended. 
Two of the boys had bright minds, and their five 
minutes sufficed for an outline of the whole story. 

There was another side. It made the teacher 
realize how clear cut must be the outlines, how con- 
cise the teaching, how often the point could be missed, 
how vague her knowledge often was when a lesson 
was taught in class (for almost every one was working 
in the mill, and had neither time nor interest for 
study at home); and, when reviewing the previous 
lessons, trying each time to make all link together 
into one harmonious whole, she was quite surprised 
at how much better the memories had become. 

Reporting thus, from memory, has indeed remark- 
able advantages ; and another teacher, with another 
kind of class and pupils, may be able to develop it 
into a great help to each one. As it is, I am con- 
tinually grateful to the medical mission student whose 
chance word helped so much. But then— 

**It chanced. Eternal God that chance did guide.’’ 


V. F. P., Germantown, Philadelphia. 
4 
Three Things I Learned 


I was young, and full of enthusiasm, and will- 
ing to do anything if I might serve Christ. So when, 
one Sunday, the superintendent of our school asked 
me if I would teach a class of small boys, I told him 
that I would try. There were five of them,— bright, 
mischievous little fellows,—and I soon learned to 
love them. 

I had been teaching them for about six months, 
and honestly thought I was doing the very best I 
could, when one Sunday the lesson was about Jesus 
calling the fishermen to follow him. I was trying to 
make the scene real to the boys, telling about Jesus 
walking along by the shore of Galilee. I said, «‘ You 
know Jesus had now grown to manhood ; once he was 
a little boy, no older than any of you.’’ They were 
all very attentive (they were not always so), when 


Harry looked up, his face and manner expressing 
great astonishment, and said: ‘‘Is that so? Was 
Jesus reaily a boy once ?"’ 

Ah! that went right to my heart, and, although 
many years have slipped away since that time, I shall 
never forget the lesson I learned that afternoon. 

Teachers, are we teaching a real Christ? Do we 
always bring him to our scholars, or do we not some- 
times overload ourselves with what other and wiser 
ones have said, and so miss many heart truths that 
we might have found? I have often gone to my class 
with a story to illustrate some particular part of the 
lesson, and have been so anxious to tell it well that I 
have very often lost that which it was meant to illus- 
trate. Let us illustrate, if it will make the truth 
plainer, but, teachers, let us be sure and show the 
Christ who was once a real boy. 

A little fellow went home one Sunday and told his 
parents that his teacher was the most beautiful young 
lady in the church. I was his teacher. I never had 
any claims to beauty whatever, and, although I laughed 
when I heard it, I saw immediately that the love in 
his heart had reached to his eyes, and I am sure he 
was perfectly sincere. 

That was another incentive to me, for I knew it was 
in my power to live beautifully. Some day I shall 
indeed be beautiful, for I hope to go where that boy now 
is, safe in heaven ; and when I stand in the presence 
of the King with him, I shall be transformed by the 
radiance of His smile. Perhaps I shall never know 
how much I have helped in the character-building of 
those young lives, for I earnestly hope that my efforts 
have not been in vain ; but this I do know, that there 
has been a reflex influence, and while I, in one sense, 
was the teacher, I have learned much. 





When I was a little girl, my Sunday-school teacher 
said to me one Sunday, ‘‘I want you to come home 
with me some Sunday to dinner.’’ Of course 1 was 
delighted, and for many Sunday mornings, when pre- 
paring for church, I gave particular attention to the 
condition of my finger-nails, was careful to comb my 
hair so it would look well when I removed my hat, 
and tried to look as nice as possible. 

But she never asked me. It was a very little thing, 
to be sure, and I presume she never thought of it 
again. But I was a very little girl; an invitation 
to dinner to my teacher's home meant a great deal to 
me ; and, although I am a woman now, I have not 
forgotten it. Why have I not remembered some of 
her religious teaching instead of that little circum- 
stance? Can any one tell ?—.5S. C., Orange, N. /. 


% 
The Friendly Sunday-School Class 


A class which has grown from four members to 
seventy within three years, and confidently expects 
to pass the hundred mark this winter, may have in its 
spirit and methods some things suggestive to other 
classes similarly situated. 

1. It has succeeded because it is a ‘‘friendly’’ 
class in reality as well as name. The Allston, Mas- 
sachusetts, Congregational Church, in whose Sunday- 
school it is, is in a suburb of Boston that attracts 
many newcomers. Recognizing that it has a mission 
to these, the friendly class has endeavored to fill its 
classroom with such an atmosphere of friendliness 
and cordial welcome that strangers might feel at home 
at once. As a result, most of the additions to the 
class have been new comers tothe community. Earn- 
est invitations to the class in the corridors of the 
church, after morning services, cordial greetings 
at the class-room door, prompt introductions to all the 
members, polite attentions in handing chairs, books, 
helps, and a brief chat after the lesson, with warm 
handshakes and hearty invitations to come again, 
have helped to do the work. 

2. But much more of the success has been due to 
the fact that the class is organized to promote com- 
radeship. It makes a business of getting strangers 
acquainted with each other in a pleasant way. It 
has a class-room committee to greet strangers at the 
door, seat them, introduce them, provide them with 
lesson-helps, song-books, etc., and look after their 
comfort. 

It has a social committee that arranges for some 
gathering of the class and its friends once a month. 
Now it is an informal social, with games that set peo- 
ple to hunting for other people, songs, recitations, 





and light refreshments. Now it is a lecture by some 
tourist on Alaska, or Labrador, or Jerusalem, or the 
land of Paul, after which chocolate and caké are 
served, and a half-hour of social intercourse enjoyed. 
Once a year it is a class supper, with toasts around 
the tables, and once a year a class outing by special 
car or boat, and field sports, and a picnic lunch. 

It has also lookout and flower and calling commit- 
tees, which serve much the same purpose as in the 
Christian Endeavor Society, from which the idea was 
borrowed. It is an adaptation of the Endeavor 
Society or social club to a Bible-study class, that 
promotes a class spirit, a close bond of fellowship, 
and a unity of purpose, that make the teacher's heart 
glad. 

Once a month ‘Friendly Class Chat,'’ a little 
mimeographed sheet, is issued, giving names and 
addresses of new members, telling about interesting 
movements of the old ones, —weddings, business pro- 
motions, sickness, removals, etc. Copies of this are 
mailed or taken to absent members, with a manu- 
script footnote, —‘* Just to let you know that we miss 
you,’’—or something like that. Flowers are always 
sent to members sick, and to those having bereave- 
ment in their families. Wedding presents are given 
to members marrying, and ‘‘ship’’ or ‘‘train’’ let- 
ters written for members going on journeys. 

3. Another secret of success is the fact that the 
class not only studies the Bible, but tries to put its 
precepts into practice as a class, It subscribed a 
part of the church debt. It bought one hundred 
hymnals for the prayer-meeting. It gave seven 
Thanksgiving dinners to the poor and clothed a boy 
for attending Sunday-school, and it provides Christ- 
mas presents for poor children. It furnishes a dozen 
substitute teachers. It is about to issue a year-book 
containing a list of its members, its constitution, and 
a short history of the class, with the stated services of 
the church, and other information about it useful to 
strangers. 

It can be truthfully said that there has been nothing 
extraordinary about the teaching of the class to ac- 
count for a growth quite phenomenal in the church 
of which it is a part. Its name is a synonym for cor- 
dial friendliness and systematic cultivation of relations 
that put strangers at ease, and inspire them to get 
others in to share what has been so blessed an expe- 
rience to them,—that is the secret, though careful, 
earnest Bible study (the International Lessons) is 
never lost sight of as the main object. 

The Friendly Class is,composed of men and women 
of the middle ages. The writer is its teacher, though 
in his absence it goes on just as well under the teach- 
ing of any of three or four other members just as 
competent.— Zhe Rev. John F. Cowan, Boston. 


. 
Are Bible Lands Real ? 


To give definiteness and reality to the child's 
ideas about Bibie places is one of the objects of a 
wise Sunday-school teacher. Miss Ada R. Kinsman, 
superintendent of teacher-training in Massachusetts, 
is emphasizing this object in her talks with teachers. 
As illustrating the need for work just here, Miss Kins- 
man tells of a little girl who was receiving instruction 
about Bible lands. Palestine was spoken of to her 
just as naturally as Massachusetts might be mentioned. 
‘*My!'’ exclaimed the girl in astonishment, ‘is 
Palestine on the earth now ?"’ 


. 
“Bad Boys” as Blackboard Workers 


In a Congregational Sunday-school in the state 
of Washington the pastor teaches a class of what 
many people call ‘‘bad boys,’ ranging in age from 
twelve to fifteen. These active boys the pastor has 
tried, as far as expedient, to make his ‘‘ chums,’’ 
and is evidently succeeding in disproving the ‘* bad 
boy "’ charge. One method used by the pastor to 
interest these boys occurred to him when the school's 
need of a ‘blackboard artist’’ became apparent. 
Then it flashed on the minister-teacher that the boys 
might develop skill in this direction. He offered a 
prize to the boy who would put on the board the best 
drawing illustrative of the following Sunday's lesson, 
with the result of discovering several promising helpers 
in fixing the lesson truths, to say nothing of solving 
the ‘‘ bad boy problem." 
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Lord Lister’s Courtesy to a Stranger 


A Reminiscence of the Discoverer of Antiseptics——By the late H. Clay Trumbull 


IFFERENT peoples are very different in their 
ways of meeting and greeting strangers. Some 
are free and hearty, and in this alike to all. 

Others are cold and constrained and unsocial unless 
there is some special reason for treating one differently. 

An Oriental is always free to count any stranger 
whom he meets on his course, or by the way, as if he 
were his favored fellow, to whom he must show special 
courtesy, and to whom he must manifest special affec- 
tion. This is a distinguishing feature of Oriental life 
that has manifested itself from the earliest days, and 
it is now as always. It has its advantages and its dis- 
advantages. 

American life is more than any other like Oriental 
life in this regard. This is, perhaps, in a measure 
owing to the political equality of Americans. All 
have equal rights, and are ready to claim them and to 
concede them. Whatever is a man's social or political 
position, he recugnizes the fact that his fellow may have 
the same. This peculiarity shows itself in travel, by 
any mode of public conveyance. In traveling from 
Maine to California, and from Minnesota to Florida, 
I have made many acquaintances on the cars or other 
mode of travel, without any introduction, who proved 
to be pleasant and profitable acquaintances or friends 
in subsequent years. Among these were governors, 
United States senators, congressmen, prominent offi- 
cers of the army and navy, college presidents and pro- 
fessors, authors and editors, and prominent writers, 
both men anu Women. And my experience so far has 
not been exceptional. It is simply the American way, 
nearer to the way of the Oriental than is that of any 
other people. 

Among the Germans there is less of social equality 
than among the Americans, but there is more of 
manifest courtesy. For instance, upon your entering 
the reception-room of a Berlin physician, for consulta- 
tion with him, as also upon your leaving, you are 
impressed by the fact that every patient in the room 
speaks to you courteously as though you were an old 
friend. And similar courtesy is shown you on your 
meeting another person in entering a doorway, or at 
a street crossing. Yet a German will insist on his 
right of precedence, if that right is valid. 

There are Englishmen and there are Englishmen, 
and you will meet and recognize both sorts as you 
travel in England or beyond. The average ‘' John 
Bull"’ insists bluntly on his rights, and he wants no 
interference from anybody. With such men you are 
not free to ask questions for information when travel- 
ing as you are in America. ‘‘ What time does this 
train start ?’’ you ask of a traveling companion in the 
compartment of a first-class coach, ‘' I'm not the guard. 
Ask some one whose business it is to tell you.’’ The 
conversation stops there. But over against this, there 
are Englishmen who cannot be outdone in kindly cour- 
tesy by those of any people on earth. And this courtesy 
is to be found among the choicest and most refined 
and most widely traveled Englishmen, rather than 
among the purely local ‘* John Bulls."’ 

One day, in the spring of 1881, 1 was returning from 
Arabia and Palestine to England. Upon nearing 
London, I was watching with interest the approach 
to the great city, and talking over with my young 
traveling cezapanion the various points of interest. 

‘«] wonder,'' 1 asked, ‘‘where that monument is 
which was erected to show where the great London 
fire of 1666 was finally checked ?’’ And we looked 
together from the car window, both of us being stran- 
gers in London. 

As we looked together, after 1 had asked this ques- 
tion, a gentle, kindly voice spoke just behind us. 

‘* As you are looking for that monument, I think I 
can point it Gut to you."’ 

We turned with surprise, and saw in the seat back 
of us—for this was a car of the American, or Pullman, 
pattern—a remarkably pleasant-faced gentleman, with 
his wife by his side, 

Thanking him for his information, I said that we 
were Americans from Philadelphia who were return- 
ing from the East, and we were naturally interested 
in those London landmarks of which we had heard 
from boyhood. 

At this he said that he had particularly pleasant 
memories of Philadelphia, where he was in 1876 at 
the International Medical Congress. Then and there 
it was, indeed, that the discovery of antiseptic cure 
was given to the world. Our new acquaintance then 
pointed out the monument I was looking for, and 
other landmarks in the outskirts of London, as if he 


were a guide and this were his business. We gained 
no small amount of information that day for which 
we were grateful. As we reached Charing Cross 
station, our railroad journey’s end, I expressed our 
gratitude for his courtesy, and for the service he had 
rendered us. Then | mentioned our names, and 
gave him our address. At this he replied that he was 
glad to have rendered us this simple service, and he 
added modestly, ‘‘ My name is Lister."’ 

Starting at the name, I said, ‘‘ Sir Edward Lister ?’’ 

‘¢ They call me that,’’ he said quietly. 

This was before the Queen's Jubilee, when he was 
raised to the peerage. After he had mentioned his 
name, I recognized his face from the well-known pho- 
tographs of him, and I realized that it was one of the 
world’s great men who had so graciously been our guide 
and helper. 

By common consent, the medical faculty and the 
world at large recognize three names as those to whose 
discoveries the world owes most in the nineteenth 
century, and to whom the world wil] continue to owe 
much in the centuries to come,—Jenner, (Wells or) 
Morton, and Lister,—Jenner, the discoverer of vacci- 
nation ; Morton (or Wells), the practical discoverer 
of anesthesia; and Lister, the discoverer of anti- 
septics, 

My experience as an army chaplain had taught me 
that far more soldiers die from blood poisoning than 
from bullets, or from saber cuts, or from the surgeon's 
knife. This had helped me to appreciate Lister's 
discovery. 

As Dr. W. W. Keen, an authority whom the world 
recognizes as in every way a competent one, says of 
Lord Lister and his discovery, ‘‘ He is one of those 
deliverers of the human race whose name can never 
be forgotten, and whose fame will last as long as time 
shall endure.’’ In a single line of surgical operations 
before Lord Lister's discovery, the mortality was 
about sixty per cent ; now it is two to three per cent. 
In another line of surgery, the mortality before Lis- 
ter’s discovery was about sixty per cent; now it is 
not over three per cent. And thus in many another 
line. What a blessing to the world, and to the homes 
and hearts of those interested in the results of the 
surgeon's work, has been the life and work of Lord 
Lister ! 

There is no home in the civilized world to-day 
where the lives of its inmates are not now the safer 
because of his skill and discovery. 

This I realize the more fully, and am the more 
grateful in consequence, since I looked into that 
heaven-blessed face, and heard those heaven-blessed 
tones of voice of dear Lord Lister, as he made himself 
so kindly helpful as we went into London in the spring 
of 1881. 

Nearly twenty years after that day, the world 
watched with interest the daily bulletins of Lord Lis- 
ter as one of the wise and. skilled physicians at the 
bedside of King Edward.when his coronation was 
delayed, while he seemed at death's very door, but I 
go back with greatest pleasure to that railroad meeting 
with him, as the true and noble man. 
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River Song 
By the late Joseph Walworth Sutphen 


The last verses written by the author before his death 


HEARD a river softly sing 
A song to lull impatient youth ; 
I felt the brush of angel’s wing, 
And learned the angel’s name was Truth. 


Forever as the river flowed 

It turned the mill-wheel, slaked the thirst 
Of man and beast along its road,— 

Kept green what, else, the sun had curst. 


And always on its broadening tide, 
By peopled city, steepled town, 

The white-sailed ships in safety ride 
To rest, and drop their anchors down. 


No sad complaint nor murmuring 
To mar its measures or its word, 

No yearning for Niagara’s swing,— 
And this the song the listener heard : 
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“ Count not that day as one misspent 
Which claims not some achievement won 
To fix the world in wonderment, 
And reap the plaudits of ‘ Well done !’ 


No steep Sierras sheer and bold, 

No snow-capped peaks for eagle’s wings, 
Are life’s endeavors,—but the old, c 

The trivial, tasks that each day brings. 


Whose hands and hearts are filled with these 
At last the victor’s wreath shall wrest; 

He hears celestial harmonies 
Who lives the noblest, dies the best.” 


This was the song the river sang, 
Then vanished in God’s ocean, —when 
There floated down and sweetly rang 
An angel’s silvered note, “ Amen.” 





The Traveling Doll 


By Emma F. Bush 


ELEN sat gazing out of the window. Her little 
white hands were clasped listlessly in her lap, 
and there was a decided droop to her mouth. 

Out of doors the sun was shining, and a bed of pan- 
sies under the window nodded blithely to her ina 
morning greeting. Her little kitten raced up and 
down the walk, chasing the dead leaves as the breeze 
blew them about in their last dance, but his little 
mistress never noticed him. ‘‘ Altogether it is time 
something is happening,’’ thought Aunt Mollie, as she 
came into the room. 

‘«Why, Helen,’’ she said brightly, ‘‘ how tired you 
look this morning! What is the matter ?'’ 

A big tear rolled down Helen's cheek. 

‘‘] want, to go out,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘into the sun- 
shine. I am so tired sitting here, and the doctor. says 
I can't go out for a week yet.’’ 

‘How very strange!’’ said Aunt Mollie gravely. 
‘¢I came across Ethel May this morning in the attic, 
and she told me the same thing. She assured me she 
was very tired of staying there, and longed to go into 
the world again. In fact, she said that, were it not 
that dolls were made with no crying apparatus, she 
would have been drowned in tears long ago."’ 

Helen saw the little sparkle in Aunt Mollie's eyes 
that always came when she had some beautiful plan 
to propose. 

‘‘Yes,’’ she said, with a little suppressed excite- 
ment in her voice, ‘‘did she tell you where she 
wished to go?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Aunt Mollie, ‘‘ she simply expressed a 
desire to see the world. But I havea plan. Suppose 
we dress her in her best clothes, pack her trunk, and, 
when the doctor comes this morning, we will ask him 
if he knows a good boarding-place for her."’ 

‘*Goody !'’ cried Helen, clapping her hands. 
‘‘The very thing, Aunt Mollie. I have so many dolls 
I haven't played with her for a long time, and | sup- 
pose she is lonesome ; a change would do her good, 
poor thing ! Will you please bring her now ?"’ 

In a very few minutes Aunt Mollie and Helen were 
very busy over the wardrobe of the little traveler. 

*«] think,’’ said Helen, ‘1 will let her wear her 
blue dress with her coat and hat to match.”’ 

‘‘That will be very pretty,’’ said Aunt Mollie, 
‘¢and suppose you put in this white party dress. I 
will run some fresh pink ribbons in it, and, with her 
pink stockings and shoes she will look very nice."’ 

‘«She had better take her golf Cape,'’ said Helen, 
‘*as the weather is growing cold.’’ 

They worked busily for a while, and, just as Ethel 
May was ready for her journey, the doctor appeared, 
and Helen eagerly laid the plan before him. 

‘« Let me see,”’ he said, pretending to think very 
deeply ; ‘‘over on Pine Hill is a little girl I think 
would be glad to see her. She has broken her hip, 
and has to lie very still in bed.’’ 

‘Oh, dear !'’ cried Helen, ‘' please take her right 
over. Has she any dolls ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the doctor; ‘‘ but I am going there 
now, and will take Ethel May with me.’’ 

Several days later the doctor brought Helen a little 
square envelope. 

Helen opened it eagerly. 
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«Oh !"’ shecried. ‘A letter from Ethel May."’ 

«Dear little mama,"’ it began, ‘‘1 have had a 
lovely time with my little hostess, and she says | 
helped her bear the pain. While here 1 have met a 
little girl who admired me very much. Now she is 
sick, and must go to the Children’s Hospital in the 
city. The doctor thinks she will be less lonesome if 
I go too. May Igo? Your loving daughter, Ethel 
May.”’ 

1 Well,” said the doctor, ‘‘shall I take Ethel May 
on another trip ?"’ 

‘« Yes, indeed !'’ cried Helen. 
must have her winter clothes. 
her furs."’ 

So the doctor departed with Ethel May's winter 
clothes, and soon she was on her way to the hospital. 

One morning Helen saw the doctor coming. up the 
walk, and rushed to meet him and learn the latest 
news from her traveling child. 

«« Ethel May,”’’ announced the doctor, ‘‘is home- 
sick, and I have come to take you to her.’’ 

It did not take Helen many minutes to get ready 
to go with the doctor to the city, and soon they were 
in the hospital ward where lay the little sick girl who 
had come there with Ethel May. 


‘« But, doctor, she 
Wait, and I will get 
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They stopped before a bed by the window in which 
was the little patient the doctor had come to visit, 
and Ethel May. It did not take the little girls long 
to get acquainted, and the doctor left Helen with 
little Julia while he was busy elsewhere. One of the 
pleasant-faced nurses gave them a nice lunch, and 
then, under her care, Helen and Ethel May visited 
each child in the ward, and Helen was very sorry 
when the doctor came to take her home, 

‘*I think,’ she said, ‘‘ Ethel May's clothes are 
getting shabby, and I had better take her home for 
mama and Aunt Mollie to make some new ones. 
The doctor can bring her back again when they are 
finished,"’ 

So Ethel May went with her mama, but only for a 
visit, and then the doctor carried her to the hospital 
again. 

That was several years ago, but Ethel May still 
travels from bed to bed in the hospital, coming home 
twice a year for a new wardrobe, and a new wig 
(given by the doctor) ; and she has grown so accus- 
tomed to traveling that Helen says she knows just as 
long as she holds together Ethel May will insist on 
seeing the world. 

Newton HIGHLANDs, Mass, 
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Latest French and German Excavations in 


Babylonia ®,» 


OR nearly a quarter or a century 
Mr. de Sarzec had carried on his 
famous: excavations in the South 
Babylonian mounds of Tell6. When 
he suddenly died, on May 30, 1901, 
at the age of sixty-four years, the 
question naturally arose where to 
find a suitable successor for his 
important work, equipped with the 
energy, intelligence, and indefati- 
gable patience that had characterized the man to whom 
science owes the resurrection of ancient Babylonian 
art ‘and the réstoration of a long-forgotten leaf in the 
history of mankind. 

In the course of 1902, Mr. Cros, well acquainted 
with the life and customs in the East, was chosen by 
the Louvre as Mr. de Sarzec’s successor, and in the 
fall of the same year was despatched to ‘Iraq el- 
‘Arabi to resume the exploration of one of the richest 
sites of all Babylonia. In adopting the well-known 
methods followed by Mr. de Sarzec at Tell6, Mr. 
Cros spent only a few months at the ruins during the 
last winter and early spring, and returned to France 
in the summer of 1903. As soon as the results of his 
excavations had arrived in Constantinople, the writer 
was requested by Hamdy Bey to examine and catalog 
them for the Imperial Ottoman Museum. This part 
of my present work in the Orient being finished, I now 
submit a brief résumé of Mr. Cros’s tangible results 
to the readers of The Sunday School Times. 

Compared with the glorious discoveries made by 
Mr. de Sarzec in his earlier campaigns, the work of 
Mr. Cros can only be designated as a gleaning. 
Neither great monuments of art, like the magnificent 
series of dolerite statues of the Jafesés (prince-priests) 
of Shirpuria, which now adorn the halls of the 
Louvre, nor important literary treasures, have been 
unearthed during his recent campaign. The results 
obtained consist chiefly of clay tablets of the fourth 
and third pre-Christian millenniums, a few seal cylin- 
ders, a number of terra-cotta figurines representing 
gods, men, and animals, and several mutilated statu- 
ettes in chalcite limestone ; a good many terra-cotta 
vessels, mostly of the early types known from Nippur, 
among them a few specimens in the shape of human 
heads ; inscribed bricks, principally of the time of 
Eannatum and Entemena ; weapons, vessels, and im- 
plements in bronze ; a quantity of inscribed fragments 
of stone vases, on several of which I read the names 
of Akurgal, Entemena, Nammakhani, and Gudea; 
and a fine collection of well-wrought flint knives, 
saws, ax and arrow heads of the lowest pre-historic 
strata, which previously had not been sufficiently ex- 
plored at Tellé, 

The cuneiform tablets, though unbaked, are gener- 
erally in a fine state of preservation. With regard to 
their contents, they will be of interest chiefly to the 
student of paleography and of early Babylonian 
proper names, as they are almost exclusively temple 
lists and account tablets. Among the inscribed stones 
I mention a large door-socket, with a new inscription 
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of King Gimil-Sin of Ur (about 2600 B.C.), and a 
little vase fragment bearing the beginnings of seven 
lines of an originally longer votive inscription, which 
contains the mutilated name of a new king of the 
same dynasty of Ur. When restored the inscription 
reads : (1) ‘*To the goddess [Ba’u], (2) [his] mis- 
tress, (3) (#4) Te... , (4) the powerful chesn[ pice). 
(5) king of U[r], (6) king of the [four quarters of] 
heaven, (7) a vase. . . (8) [has dedicated].’’ 

No less important to the Assyriologist is the frag- 
ment of another inscribed stone, from which we ascer- 
tain the meaning of a hitherto unidentified cuneiform 
sign to be «* mace-head.'* There are also two curi- 
ous plano-convex bricks of the pre-Sargonic period, 
the one containing in the center a representation of 
the god Ningirsu, the chief deity of Tellé6; the 
other exhibiting the lion-headed eagle with outspread 
wings, the emblem of Ningirsu, and at the same time 
the well-known coat-of-arms of the city in which he 
was worshiped (SAirpurla). To the last period of 
Babylonian history belongs a brick-stamp in terra- 
cotta, with the name in Aramaic and Greek, so often 
found on the bricks, Adadnadinakhes (about 250 
B. C.). 

Perhaps the most common antiquities known from 
Tell6 are the terra-cotta nails with the well-known 
brief inscription of Ur-Ba’u and Gudea, which, some- 
what like bricks, were used in the construction of 
walls. Another type of these phallic objects has been 
brought to light by Mr. Cros. They are only about 
two inches high, and, whenever inscribed, bear the 
brief Sumerian legend, ‘‘ munaru kibi mu-na-gim ;"' 
that is, ‘*he built and restored.’’ It is strange that 
the pious ruler, whosoever he may have been, con- 
trary to the universal custom of his country, appar- 
ently intentionally omits his name. 


The Exploration of Fara 


In the spring of 1900, while at Nuffar, the writer 
was requested by the proper authorities to recommend 
a suitable Babylonian site for additional excavations 
of the German Orient Society, which until then had 
occupied only Babylon. _I first proposed the extensive 
ruins of Jékha, but when it was found that at that 
time a French archeologist had made application 
for their excavation, 1 substituted Fara and Aba 
Hatab, which are only about three or four miles 
apart from each other. Both had been examined 
personally by me, and both had ‘been surveyed by 
Mr. H. V. Geere, one of the architects of our expedi- 
tion. Throughout all my ‘wanderings over ancient 
sites I never had met with an older ruin than Fira, 
situated about thirty to thirty-five miles to the south 
of Nuffar. After a careful investigation of all the re- 
mains scattered abundantly over the low ruins, I had 
reached the conclusion that the whole mound be- 
longed to the pre-Sargonic age ; that is, to that little 
known period of Babylonian history which antedates 
the government of Sargon of Agade (about 3800 B.C. ). 
It was the only Babylonian ruin known to me which 
with certainty could be ascribed exclusively to the early 





Sumerian inhabitants of the country. Methodical 
excavations carried on there would doubtless enable 
us to study the characteristic features of this important 
civilization, on which the Semitic largely rests, more 
efficiently than had hitherto been possible. At the 
first glance, Ffra seemed literally to be filled with 
tombs and drains and wells, but a brief excavation 
carried on by some trusted Arabs near the center of the 
ruin had convinced me that it was more than a 
graveyard. Besides several seal-cylinders, weapons, 
flint-knives, etc., my Arabs discovered a number of 
very archaic cuneiform tablets, a fine stone vessel in 
the shape of a bird, and two magnificent heads of 
Markhur goats in bronze, with inlaid eyes and orna- 
ments (two-thirds life size), modeled so excellently that 
it was hard to realize that they did not belong to the 
best period of Grecian art (comp. the picture on p. 
540 of my ‘Explorations in Bible Lands,’’ Phila- 
delphia, seventh edition, 1904). 

In the summer of 1902 a detachment of the Ger- 
man expedition at Babylon, headed by Dr. Koldewey 
himself, —who, however, later on, entrusted the work 
to Mr. W. Andraz,—commenced operations at Fara. 
Unfortunately the excavations lasted only from June 
21 to March 2, 1903, Mr. Andrz being obliged to 
return to Europe a month before their close. In 
view of the large extent of the ruins, it was, of course, 
impossible to explore them thoroughly within this 
time. Such a task would require at least five years of 
continuous labor, as I have stated elsewhere. But, 
notwithstanding the brief period devoted to the exca- 
vation of Fara, the results thus far obtained have been 
very satisfactory. 

A trench was cut lengthwise from north to south 
through the entire mound, while another similar one 
was laid from east to west through the highest point 
of the ruins in the south. As neither of them brought 
any important remains of buildings to light, though 
the last-mentioned trench was sunk to a depth of 
about twenty-five feet, the exploring party unwisely 
decided to limit the depth of all future trenches to six 
feet, and to cut as many of them as possible, ‘‘ eventu- 
ally to find the good old tablets,’ of which small 
nests had been discovered everywhere in the ruins. 
I have expressed at another place my view with re- 
gard to this kind of excavating, with which we are 
familiar from Rassam's work ‘at Babylon, Birs, and 
Aba Habba, so that we can confine ourselves to a 
mere enumeration of the principal results as far as 
they have been communicated to the public. 

Koldewey confirms my previous judgment of the 
extremely great age of the ruin. ‘‘ Even the surface 
is almost prehistoric in its character.'’ ‘‘ Remains 
of a later occupation of the mound are entirely want- 
ing.’ Numerous knives and saws in flint and ob- 
sidian, stone axes, and implements in stone and bone, 
were met with everywhere. The pottery shows simple 
forms, and is mostly without any ornament. Thick 
layers of ashes and charred coal are frequent. 

Most of the excavated buildings are round, and 
have a diameter of six to sixteen feet. Their walls 
are constructed of baked or unbaked plano-convex 
bricks, laid in the so-called herring-bone fashion. 
All these houses were covered with vaults, and built 
into the ground, Their real purpose is still unknown. 
Tombs are numerous in the upper strata, They are 
frequently provided with a well, near which the skele- 
ton is found, and with one or more drains. In one 
of these tombs all the bones were placed in bitumen. 

Apart from the ordinary pottery above referred to, 
and numerous vessels and implements in stone and 
bronze, the expedition seems to have unearthed a 
good number of seal-cylinders and archaic cuneiform 
tablets. At one place Koldewey refers to nests of 
thirty and fifteen tablets respectively ; at another he 
speaks of large and small fragments of tablets ; while 
at a third he tells us that one of his architects discov- 
ered no less than two hundred and thirty-five tablets 
of the oldest type in the room of a house evidently 
destroyed by fire. Some tablets excavated in another 
section of the mound had drawings incised upon 
them. About four hundred clay impressions of seal- 
cylinders, originally fastened to sacks with merchan- 
dise, came from another trench. Even sculptured 
stones were not lacking. The fragment of one stone 
relief represented two rowers in a boat; another was 
covered with animals on both sides. ‘‘A fine monu- 
ment in alabaster’’ came from a tomb. Its orna- 
ments consisted of triangular pieces of white shell, 
laid in a strip of black paste. A ball-shaped lime- 
stone bore a very ancient inscription of five lines, the 
contents of which are not yet published. 

A nail cylinder in terra-cotta, which cannot be older 
than about 2500 B. C., is the only object of the post- 
Sargonic period thus far discovered in the ruins. As 
it is different from everything else unearthed in Fira, 
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it does not seem improbable that this antiquity was 
brought there frem another ruin at a later time. If 
it really belonged to Fira, it would be of the utmost 
importance. For, according to the inscription en- 
graved upon ii, the name of the early Babylonian 
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city buried there would be no other than ‘‘ Shurup- 
pak,’’ well known from the Babylonian legend of the 
Deluge, —another reason why the ruins of Fara should 
be excavated thoroughly and methodically. 
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By Charles Frederic Goss 


XIV. ANOTHER MARTYR 





TO THE CAUSE 
UST when Earnshaw had 
gained the treasure of 
Miss Rachel's love 
none knew. She never 
laughed her secrets up the 
side of a cliff to a couple of 
barefooted eavesdroppers. 
Not that to be open and frank 
is to be less noble than to be 
reserved and uncommunica- 
tive. It is only to be differ- 
ent. Thank God there are 
more kinds of beauty than 
one! But it was ‘‘ Rachel's 
way'’ to hide everything 
personal in a heart so deep, 
so tender, and so true, that 
to be enshrined in it was to 


ing a Sunday-school. 


lamented by all. 


graphically described. 


witnessed, 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


A wealthy old lady, Mrs. Granville, plans to save a 
depraved community, Chickoryville, by establish- 
Dennison, a banker, Earn- 
shaw and Bascom, two wealthy young men, and 
Winthrop, a young lawyer, join her and her three 
granddaughters in the work. A revival results in 
the conversion of Michael Corkell, whose subse- 
quent exposure in a blizzard results in his death, 
A boys’ “ bloodless duel’ over a 
girl and a mad-dog scare are episodes which are 
The banker proposes to 
educate Howard Hildreth and Rowena Lansdowne 
at his expense, the one as a medica! missionary 
and the other as a singer. 
throp anc Sallie Ellsworth, 
Chickoryville Sunday-school room, was told of in 
the last chapter, and now a change of scene is 


ently only for the caresses of 
love, seemed incapable of 
fatigue, as did those dewy 
eyes of tears, and that tender 
heart of sorrow or despair. 
As silent and as bright as a 
sunbeam she stole about the 
room. With a quick intelli- 
gence she anticipated every 
danger and every need. 
During his conscious hours, 
the face of the invalid fol- 
lowed her as the face of a 
flower follows the sun. His 
pale lips reflected her bright 
smile. His slow pulse quick- 
ened to the steady beating of 
her brave heart. Her cheer- 
ful words, uttered in that low, 
musical voice, fell into his 


The marriage of Win- 
celebrated in the 





be in heaven. 

No one really knew that 
they were engaged ; but conjecture was rife, and well- 
authenticated rumors asserted that they would be mar- 
ried as soon as Earnshaw had put the business of his 
father on its feet again. 

In this case gossip had hit the mark, and each 
week of the terrible toil of this determined young 
worker was hastening the restoration of a tottering 
business to its one-time high standing in the commer- 
cial world. Old scores were being rapidly settled, 
new alliances were being cemented, trade was getting 
better, and the prospect of soon being in a position 
where he could make a home for Rachel was filling 
Earnshaw with immeasurable happiness. 

‘«Bull"’ Billings (the goat-thrower), whom Earn- 
shaw had so cleverly ‘‘ grounded '’ on the first day of 
the Sunday-school, had been the desire and the despair 
of the Chickoryville soul-winners. He had remained 
vindictive and unapproachable, waiting, he had de- 
clared again and again, to ‘* get even’’ with the man 
who had inflicted this lifelong disgrace. More than 
once he had laid some desperate plan of revenge. 
Earnshaw’ s friends were all afraid for him, who was 
never afraid for himself. They had conspired to 
soften the heart of the bully, and had failed. He 
hated the school, he hated the teachers, and, above 
all, he hated Earnshaw. 

Finally they had come to regard him as a hopeless 
case, and had practically given him up. But there 
was one method of altering the feelings and reform- 
ing the nature of this desperate character that no one 
had ever even dreamed of. It was a method from 
which every one would have started back in horror 
had it been suggested ; and yet it was the one that 
the stern logic of the consecration of a human soul to 
the divine service exacted of a noble heart, and it 
achieved a sublime success at a fearful cost. 

Billings had been suddenly stricken with an illness 
which soon proved to bea violent form of typhoid 
fever. He lived with an ignorant old mother in a 
miserable old shanty, devoid of all the luxuries and 
most of the comforts of life. Nothing could be more 
certain than his death in such an environment, and 
with their accustomed determination to come to the 
aid of the helpless the Chickoryville Sunday-school 
teachers rallied tu the rescue. Everything was done 
that love could do to drag the bully back from the 
grave, and finally Bascom and Earnshaw took turns 
sitting up with him at night. Once the latter drank 
from a pitcher of water sitting by the sick man’s bed, 
and in it lurked the germs of the dread disease. 

Billings recovered, and Earnshaw was stricken 
down. Medical science and human devotion were 
exhausted in the effort to save his precious life ; but 
the long strain of his business struggles had depleted 
his vitality, and made him an easy victim. Rachel 
never left his bedside. Those who saw her in that 

sick-room have never forgotten her exalted faith, 
her unfailing cheerfulness, her invincible courage. 
They said that her lissome form, fashioned appar- 
, Copyright, 1903, by “barles Frederic Goss. 





weak spirit like drops of dew 
on withered grass. 

To Rachel's task of nursing her lover was added 
that of supporting the broken-hearted father. Age 
and sorrow had shattered him. His old-time vigor 
and independence were gone. Hewrung his hands, and 
wept, and moaned helplessly, almost constantly. Now 
and then he entered the room on tiptoe, gazed piteously 
at the invalid, and then shrank back into the hall, 
where, all day long and much of the night, he paced 
the floor, stopping to listen at the door, or waiting in 
unendurable suspense until Rachel should come out 
to tell him how the weary traveler fared on his pil- 
grimage through the valley of shadows. 

In those long days and nights the broken old gentle- 
man came to look upon that fair young woman, 
scarcely yet beyond girlhood, as upon a bright angel 
from a better world. And when she opened the door 
and came toward him softly and luminously, he would 
seize her hand and pour forth incoherent questions, 
laments, and supplications, always ending with the 
eager, querulous appeal, ‘‘You will save him,— 
won't you ?’’ 

‘‘We'll never give up the struggle until the last 
beat of his dear heart,’’ she would say with her brave 
smile, then pat his oid hand, kiss his cheek, and go 
back to her task. 

But there came a time when she knew, with the 
prescience of love, that every effort had been ex- 
hausted and had proved futile. And it was then that, 
without consultation or advice, she sent a messenger 
to the house of Dr. Bonaford. 

The venerable old minister hastened to her side, 
and she led him into the sick man’s room. 

Earnshaw was sleeping, but she roused him from 
his slumbers, stroking his hair back from his fore- 
head, and kissing him. 

He looked up and smiled. 

** My darling,’’ she said, ‘if you are strong enough, 
I want you to give me the opportunity to redeem a 
promise that I made you once.”’ 

In a scarcely audible voice he asked her what it 
was. It was so hard for her to speak that she held 
up her hand, touched the engagement ring with her 
finger, kissed it, and smiled. 

He looked up at her with startled eyes. 

‘*Am I going to die?’’ he asked. 

‘*We cannot tell,"’ she said, taking his hand in 
hers, ‘* but you are very sick, and I do not want to 
take any chances of losing you; and so, unless you 
have changed your mind*’ (she took his face in both 
her hands, and smiled), ‘‘1 want you to redeem that 
promise now. I could not endure to live if you should 
die before I had given myself to you absolutely and 
forever.*’ 

A look of joy, of hope. of pride, deep, holy, beau- 
tiful, like the flush of daybreak, lit his face. 

‘*It is a serious step. You may regret it,”’ he said, 
with a supreme effort of unselfishness. 

* Never !"’ she replied in a firm voice. 

‘You are young and beautiful,—-so beautiful! 
You—may—love—again.”’ 
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' ‘‘There is no room in my heart for another such 
ove."" 

‘¢Oh, this makes death beautiful !*’ 

All but unmanned by emotion, the old clergyman 
repeated the words of the marriage service, and the 
solemn ‘‘I will’s’’ were said. Then, kneeling by 
the bed, Rachel laid her head beside her husband's 
on the pillow, and whispered : 

‘* Beloved, you are mine."’ 

‘‘And you are mine,”’ he replied. 

‘* Now and forever."’ 

‘* Now and forever."’ 

On the other side of the bed knelt the old father, 
his face buried in his hands, sobbing piteously. 

‘«Father,’’ she said, ‘‘put your hand in mine. 
You are my father now. I shall never leave you. 
You shall never want a daughter's care.’’ 

A look of rapture lighted the face of the dying man. 

‘* You have driven away the last shadow ; I see noth- 
ing but light everywhere,’’ he whispered ; and then, 
exhausted by his efforts, he fell into a quiet sleep, from 
which he wakened to the life that knows no ending. 

* * * * * 

The body of this second martyr on the roster of the 
Chickoryville Sunday-school was borne to the grave 
by the members of Earnshaw’'s Bible class,—a group 
of stalwart young men on whom he had set the irre- 
movable impress of his noble life. It was on such a 
day as Rachel herself would have chosen for his 
burial ; ‘light was everywhere,’’—light, color, 
warmth, and beauty. The autumn foliage was re- 
splendent with it. It filled the blue bowl of the 
sky. The earth was steeped in its radiance. 

At the head of the grave stood Rachel, strong, 
brave, beautiful as the day itself, her face full of the 
‘‘light that never was on sea.or land,’’ supporting 
the figure of a prematurely old and broken man. 

The coffin was reverently lowered into a grave lined 
with cedar boughs and bedecked with flowers. As 
the attendants stepped back from its sides, a sacred 
silence fell upon the place. Not a leaf stirred. Not 
a word was spoken. Only the voice of a redbird, 
singing riotously in an elm-tree, broke the stillness. 
Then Dr. Bonaford read the committal service : 

‘‘Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God in 
his wise providence to take out of the world the soul 
of our departed brother, we commit his body to the 
grave, earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes, 
in the peaceful hope of the resurrection of the body 
and the immortality of the soul.’’ 

Just as he uttered this last word there was a slight 
commotion in the crowd, and a figure, evidently 
wasted from sickness, pushed its way through, and, 
gazing down at the coffin, wept unrestrainedly. 

Some one attempted to draw him away, but he shook 
the hand from his arm, saying in a broken voice : 

‘‘Let me alone. He died for me. My God, 
for me !’’ 

Rachel left the care of her father to Bascom, who 
stood on his other side, and stepped forward. Lay- 
ing her hand on the arm of the sobbing man, she 
said, in a voice of indescribable gentleness : 

‘‘Mr. Billings, this is what true love is always 
willing to do."’ 
* * * * * 

For years Rachel dwelt in the home of her hus- 
band, and cared for the broken old man, his father. 
Bringing her masterful mind to bear on the complex 
situation in which she found their affairs, she solved 
problems which had puzzled business men. Ina few 
months order grew out of chaos, and, while he was 
yet able to appreciate its full significance, Mr. Earn- 
shaw had the satisfaction of being able to pay one 
hundred ceats on every dollar, and to look his cred- 
itors squarely in the face. 

On all pleasant days these two devoted friends 
could be seen, either riding in Mrs. Granville’s car- 
riage (on the seat of which old Ferguson was still sit- 
ting) or walking slowly along some pleasant street. 

This latter pleasure was not without its embarass- 
ment to the modest Rachel, for, whenever he met an 
acquaintance, even if it was for the hundredth time, 
the feeble old gentleman would buttonhole him, and 
say, always in the same words : 

‘*Let me introduce you to Mrs. Earnshaw,—my 
daughter, sir; the widow of my son Edward; the 
savior of the house of Earnshaw & Earnshaw ; the 
noblest woman God ever made,—always excepting 
the mother who gave me my boy. I never speak 
her name without saluting, sir.”’ 

At which he would lift his hat from his gray head, 
and bow with old-fashioned courtesy, while Rachel 
would smile, and say, with a blush : 

‘*You must excuse the partiality of an over-fond 
and grateful father.’’ 

( To be continued) 
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LESSON 8. 


Matt. 12: 1-13. (Comp. Luke 
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JESUS AND THE SABBATH 


6: 1-11; Mark 2:23 to 3:6. Read Mark 2: 13-22; Matt.g: 18-34; John 5.) Memory verses: 6-8. 
Golden Text: It is lawful to do good on the sabbath day.—Matt. 12 : 12. 





COMMON VERSION 


1 At that time Jesus went on the sabbath 
day through the corn ; and his disciples were 
a hungered, and began to pluck the eass of 
corn, and to eat. 

2 But when the Pharisees saw i¢, they said 
unto him, Behold, thy disciples do that which 
is not lawful to do upon the sabbath day. 

3 But he said unto them, Have ye not read 
what David did, when he was a hungered, 
and they that were with him ; 

4 How he entered into the house of God, 
and did eat the shewbread, which was not 
lawful for him to eat, neither for them which 
were with him, but only for the. priests ? 

5 Or have ye not read in the law, how that 
on the sabbath days the priests in the temple 
profane the sabbath, and are blameless ? 

6 But I say unto you, That in this place is 
one —- than the temple. 

7 But if ye had known what /his meaneth, 
I will have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would 
not have condemned the guiltless. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 At that season Jesus went on the sabbath 
day through the grainfields ; and his disciples 
were hungry and began to pluck ears and to 
eat. 2 But the Pharisees, when they saw it, 
said unto him, Rehold, thy disciples do that 
which it is not lawful to do upon the sabbath. 
3 But he said unto them, ' Have ye not read 
what David did, when he'was hungry, and 
they that were with him; 4 how he entered 
into the house of God, and ? ate the show- 
bread, which it was not lawful for him to eat, 
neither for them that were with him, but only 
for the priests? 5 Or have ye not read in the 
law, * that on the sabbath day the priests in the 
temple profane the sabbath, and are guiltless ? 
6 But I say unto you, that * one greater than 
the temple is here. 7 But if ye had known 
what this meaneth, 5I desire mercy, and not 


COMMON VERSION 


8 For the Son of man is Lord even of the 
sabbath day. 

9 And when he was departed thence, he 
went into their synagogue : 

to 9 And, behold, there was a man which 
had Ais hand withered. And they asked him, 
saying, Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath 
days? that they might accuse him. 

11 And he said unto them, What man shall 
there be among you, that shall have one sheep, 
and if it fall into a pit on the sabbath day, will 
he not lay hold on it, and lift é out ? 

12 How much then is a man better than a 
sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do well on 
the sabbath days. 

13 Then saith he to the man, Stretch forth 
thine hand. And he stretched ?¢¢ forth; and 
it was restored whole, like as the other. 


11S. xxi. 6. 


2 Some anciént authonities read hey ate. 
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guiltless. 8 For the Son of man is lord of the 
sabbath. , 

9 And he departed thence, and went into 
their synagogue : ro and behold, a man hav- 
ing a withered hand. And they asked him, 
saying, Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath 
day? that they might accuse him. t1.And 
he said unto them, What man shall there be 
of you, that shall have one sheep, and if this 
fall into a pit on the sabbath day, will he not 
lay hold on it, and lift it out? 12 How much 
then isa man of more value than a sheep! 
Wherefore it is lawful to do good on the sab- 
bath day. 13 Then saith he to the man, 
Stretch forth thy hand. And he stretched it 
forth ; and it was restored whole, as the other. 
* Num. xxviii. 9, 10. *Gr. a greater thing. 





























The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Notice the references in small type which appear 
at the bottom of the lesson-text each week in The 
Sunday School Times. If you look them up, you 
will get some valuable‘ side-lights” on the lesson. 
They are the marginal references and footnotes of 
the American Revision, which you probably possess. 


HAT outdoor journeys are proper on the Sab- 
bath day? What reading is right for that 
day? What work ought we to do on Sunday ? 

Study Monday’s lessons? Study Sunday-school les- 
sons ? 

Everybody is interested in such practical questions 
as these, and this week is your wen to study 
them with your class. School children and mothers, 
boys and business men, have to answer or ignore 
these questions every seven days. Whatever the 
age of ove pupils, they will express themselves 
freely, if you give them a chance, on this subject. 
The questions suggested are from Dr. Forbush’s 
article this week; he gives still others that gre full of 
familiar interest. 

Some of your class will express opinions that you 
know are wrong; let them pass uncorrected for the 
moment. Your non-committal smile of interest at 
both right and wrong answers will add the zest of 
uncertainty to the discussion. 

After a little, it will be time to announce that you 
are now going to find out, with them, how the only 
perfect man who ever lived answered these ques- 
tions, and that you will all then decide what answers 
have been right, and why, and what have been 
wrong, and why,—from that man’s standards. 

Now tell tne lesson story. Let yourself out in 
your powers of description. Prepare for this. Read 
over again at home Dr. Schauffler’s directions for 

ainting a vivid word-picture, given on page 63 
ast week. Rehearse to yourself’ over y detail you 
can imagine,—a warm sabbath day in the spring of 
the year, in Galilee; the young Nazarene, intense, 
magnetic, serious, yet with a smile of love for his 
intimates that I am sure they carried in their hearts 
as one of their priceless memories through life ; a 
few of those intimates, eager young men like him- 
self, talking, questioning him, listening, as they 
walked sandal-shod through the grain-fields. One 
of them reaches out and pulls off some heads of grain, 
rubs out the chaff, and eats the kernels. The ex- 
ample is catching. One after another, the rest do 
the same. Their leader raises no objection, though 
it is another man’s field. Go on with your story, 
making it rich in detail. Bring in the style of dress 
the angry objectors wore. how how the same 
scene is repeated nowadays in those same fields, as 
Mrs. Howie's first two paragraphs explain. Put the 
conversation of the critics and Jesus into every-day 
language. Mrs. Howie tells of the empty formalism 
and excessive detail of her Jewish neighbors of mod- 
ern times, as to sabbath observance. Make our 
Lord’s replies straight-from-the-shoulder. Paint your 
second word-picture in the same vivid way, and you'll 
have no trouble in holding attention till you stop 
speaking. Those who thought they knew the lesson 
wiil be surprised that there is so much more in it 
than they had seen. Those who had not studied it 
will want to. And you will be surprised at your 
growing power to tell a Bible story. 

Now comes the most difficult and dangerous part 
of your teaching. You've asked your opening ques- 
tions, and ah had snap-judgment, or thoughtful, 
answers. You've told what Christ did on the sab- 





to apply them safely and surely to such every-day 
cases as your class has discussed, will require prayer- 
ful study and divine light. But you can snow, and 
every member of your class can #now, God’s answer 
to every question that faces you and them in the 
pathof duty. Don’t waveronthattruth ! Challenge 
any one else’s expressed doubt on it. 

he lesson writers this week will help you greatly 
in getting at the principles of Jesus’ actions and 
words. Dr. Hurlbut’s Outline sets down six ‘ Prin- 
ciples of True Sabbath Keeping.” Dr. Dunning 
shows how to get a broad foundation-view of the 
whole great subject, in view of the original Old Tes- 
tament laws and Jesus’ teachings. Dr. McLaren’s 
article is filled with light-gleams on the truth,—as in 
his third, fifth, and seventh pesnarae. Dr. Banks’s 
third illustration shows well the beauty and the re- 
ward of proper sabbath-keeping. Dr. Goss in his 
opening paragraph | segue the tendency of us all to 
substitute sacrifice for mercy, And his closing para- 
graph emphasizes the burdensome responsibility of 
deciding what is the ‘‘ good,” in every instance, 
that it is lawful to do on the sabbath day. There 
are many good things, weekdays and Sundays, 
which it is our duty to refuse to do. When refusc, 
and when act? There comes our need of a more- 
than-human wisdom. But we may know, always, 
fully, confidently, if we will. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
% 


It is not necessary that things should be sour in 
order to be sacred. 
ae 


Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


INCE the last lesson there occurred the call of 
Matthew (Levi) ; the visit to Jerusalem at the 
second passover (John 5), when the impotent 

man was healed at the pool of Bethesda. s this 
miracle was wrought on the sabbath day, a contro- 
versy with the Jews followed ; when they attempted 
to stone Jesus, he upbraids them, especially for the 
failure to find how the Scriptures pointed to him. 

The lesson narrates the first event after his return 

to Galilee. Discussions have arisen on this view of the 
order of events, which is assumed, however, in the 
arrangement of the lesson. The order of Matthewis 
evidently unchronological ; thatof Mark and Lukeis 





accepted, but the feast of Levi and the discourse at 


his house are assigned to a later point in the history. 
The ‘‘ feast” spoken of in John 5 is regarded as a 
passover (the second). See below, on ‘* Time.” 


Place.—Near and in some unnamed city in Galilee, 
ge od in Gennesaret, and eg in Capernaum, 
he first controversy may have been outside the 


place; the second was in ‘‘ their synagogue,” though 
some think each occurred in a different locality. 
Time.—Immediately after the second passover, in 
April, year of Rome 781,—that is, A.D. 28. A week 
intervened between the two discussions. The rea- 
sons for fixing upon this date should be noted: The 
time of year was in early harvest, which in Palestine 
would be in April. This would be immediately after 
the passover festival, and a various reading in Luke 
(6: 1, ‘‘second-first”’) probably means the sabbath 
after a passover. But it is wellnigh impossible to 
place it after any passover, unless we accept the view 





5 Hos. vi. 6. 
sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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bath day. How to know and to teach the frin- that there were four such festivals during the public 
ciples that the Perfect Man illustrated here,and how ministry of Jesus. If there were four, t en John « 


must be regarded as one of these (the second), and 
this lesson be placed immediately after, for it could 
not have followed any of the others. Thatis : The 
theory that there were only three passovers in our 
Lord's ministry does not give room for any spring- 
time where this lesson can be placed. Furthermore, 
since a controversy about the sabbath had occurred 
in Jerusalem, according to John 5, it is highly proba- 
ble that similar opposition would occur in Galilee. 
Persons.—Jesus and his disciples, how many of 
them is not indicated (the Twelve had not yet been 
chosen). The Pharisees, the stricter Jews, were the 
objectors, according to all the accounts. The man 
with the withered hand was suffering from paralysis 
in that member ; and the tense used by Mark sug. 
ests that this was not an affliction from birth, but 
ue to accident or disease. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—On the sabbath day ; In the New Testa- 
ment, as a rule, a distinction is made between “‘ sab- 
bath day” (that is, a particular seventh day of the 
week) and ‘‘ sabbath” (that is, the sacred institution). 
The former is represented by a plural form, with a 
singular sense; the latter, by the singular number. 
This distinction is quite important, though it is 
ignored in the Authorized Version. The Revisers 
carefully observe it.—Grain-fields: This is Ameni- 
can English. ‘‘ Cornfields” has the same sense in 
England, but in America it suggests fields of maize, 
or Indian corn, which Luke 6: 1 shows is not meant. 

Verse 2.—Not lawful to do upon the sabbath: Not 
‘*sabbath day,” since the singular form occurs, the 
reference being to the sacred institution. The hair- 
splitting distinctions about what was ‘‘ lawful” on 
the sabbath are found in the Talmud. All construc- 
tively *‘ servile labor” was unlawful. In this case it 
was the rubbing out of the grain, a constructive 
threshing, that was regarded as unlawful. The 
strict Jews made of sabbath observance a mark of 
national, as well as religious, separatism. Jesus 
must necessarily, sooner or later, oppose the formal- 
ity this observance involved. 

Verse 3.—Have ye not read: See 1 Samuel 21 : 6, 
and the context there. 

Verse 5.—Have ye not read in the law : See Num- 
bers 28: 9, 10. This is the second argument in 
defense of the principie that works of necessity were 
lawful on the sabbath. Notice the use of ‘‘ sabbath 
day " and ‘‘ sabbath” in this verse.—Gui/t/ess : The 
same word as in verse 7. 

Verse 7.— What this meaneth: From Hosea 6: 6, 
showing the true character of God's requirements. 
At this point Mark inserts: ‘‘ The sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the sabbath,” the reference 
being to the institution, and not exclusively to the 
Jewish sabbath day. 

Verse 8.— Zhe Son of man is lord of the sabbath: 
So all three accounts, hence it is the more important 
stgtement. Here, too, ‘‘sabbath” occurs. Over 
this institution the Son of man has authority; ‘‘ lord” 
is to be spelled without a capital letter. 

Verse 10.—Having a withered hand: See above, 
on ‘‘ Persons.” ‘‘ His right hand” (Luke).—7hey 
asked him: The man may have been brought there 
that this issue might be raised. Mark and Luke 
give other details. 

Verse 11.— What man shall there be of you, etc.: 
This illustration here is peculiar to Matthew, but 
compare Luke 13: 15 and 14: 5. 

Verse 12.—Of more value: The Revisers uni- 
formly render the phrase thus.—Law/u/ to do good : 
That is, to perform acts of mercy. ark and Luke 
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are fuller. ‘‘ Do well” is less specific. The effect of 
these controversies, in consequence of the Pharisaical 
view of sabbath observance, was pronounced hostil- 
ity (v. 14). 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


“~ 
There are no sacred days apart from sacred deeds. 
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veties a 
Jriental Lesson-Lights 
=--:. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - “— 
‘€ TESUS went ON THE SABBATH DAY THROUGH THE 

GRAINFIELDS."’ — Fences of imported barbed 

wire appeared in Syria for the first time about 
five years ago. Nevertheless, most fields, especially 
grain fields, such as wheat, barley, lentils, etc., re- 
main as they were in the days of the apostles, fence- 
less, and in many cases intersected by footpaths, the 
main purpose of which is to shorten the distance be- 
tween one place and another. 

‘‘Anp Huis DISCIPLES WERE HUNGRY, AND BEGAN TO 
Piuck Ears anp To Eat.” —Even peasants or farmers 
who have not heard of Deuteronomy 23 : 25 do not 
seein to have any objection to a foot passenger's pluck- 
ing some of the ripe ears and eating them on the spot. 
I have seen it done, and have done it myself. 

‘‘BuT THE PHARISEES, WHEN THEY Saw IT, SAID 
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The Sabbath 


By Alexander 


HE Pharisees’ suspicions of Jesus had by this 
time hardened into fixed condemnation of him. 
He was a heretic, a blasphemer, a hater of the 
law. Whatever he did was sure to be wrong. The 
eternal duel between the rophet and the ritualist, 
the man to whom ceremonial is but the means to de- 
yotion,—and sometimes a hindrance to it,—and the 
man to whom it is devotion and an end in itself, 
could not but be fought out when Jesus and these 
apostles of the most hair-splitting, pedantic external- 
ism met. And the observance of the sabbath could 
not but bea field of battle. The two incidents in 
the lesson possibly occurred together, or more proba- 
bly are brought together by the evangelists as being 
alike in subject-matter. 

The absurdity of rabbinical trifling could scarcely 
go farther than to treat plucking ears of corn asa 

reach of the sabbath on the ground that it is con- 
structive — and therefore work. Luke tells us 
that the wickedness was increased je also ‘‘ rub- 
bing" the ears in the hands, which would add thresh- 
ing to the enormity. It is noteworthy that Jesus does 
not answer by disputing the validity of such exag- 
gerations of the law, but goes straight to the deeper 
problem of the relation of the law itself to his au- 
thority and to human needs. The follies of rabbini- 
cal casuistry needed no refutation; but his relation to 
the law ard its relation to men’s necessities did, and 
do, require clear statement. The principles laid 
down by him are of eternal importance, and apply, 
not only to sabbath observance, but to all the ex- 
ternals of ceremonial or ritual worship. 

Our Lord fights the objectors with their own 
weapons by quoting Old Testament precedents of a 
free handling of legal prohibitions. e follows these 
with broad principles, but his first answer_is en- 
tirely intheirown manner. ‘‘ Have ye not tead in 
the law?" was their own formula. The two in- 
stances adduced deal with two entirely different 
pleas, before which the law was brushed aside like a 
cobweb. However sacred the showbread, David 
and his half-famished troop had a right to eat it. 
** Necessity has no law,” or, rather, it has so impera- 
tive a law that it overrides all other laws. The con- 
secrated bread could not be better used than in 
keeping life in a hungry horde. The other case 
brings out a pear Rag ay for abrogating the law; 
namely, the service of the temple. here could be 
no worship there unless that law was ignored, and 
therefore the higher end was to be secured even by 
trampling down its provisions. The temple was 
more than the sabbath, 

In the second part of his answer, Jesus inverts the 
order of the two biblical examples, dealing with the 
second first, and he deals with it ina fashion that 
must, in the opinion of the Pharisees, have been 
much worse than the original offense. For he vindi- 
cates the breach of law by a calm, plain assertion, 
that he, standing there among them, a carpenter 
from Nazareth, is ‘‘ greater than the temple,” the 
holy and beautiful house, the sacredest place in all 
the world. For once he casts his usual reticence 
aside, like some prince in disguise, who throws off 
his mantle and flashes out on astonished eyes in his 
royal robes. But it is to be noted that he here 
puts before his opponents in the plainest way the 
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UNTO HIM, BEHOLD, THY DisciPLes DO THAT WHICH IT 
1s NOT LAWFUL TO Do UPON THE SaBBaTH.”—Plucking 
the ears is reaping, rubbing them with the hands is 
threshing, and ae away the chaff is winnowing, 
‘is work,” so say the Jewish teachers; and our 
Jewish neighbors, when we lived in Jerusalem, would 
not blow out the light, which was left burning till 
Saturday morning (their sabbath), but had to employ 
our little girl to. blow it out for them. If they fail 
to light their lamp before sunset on Friday, then 
they must call in a non-Jewish neighbor to — it for 
them; for, if they light or put out a lamp between 
sunset on the evening of Friday and sunset on the 
evening of Saturday, they would be doing ‘‘that 
which it is not lawful to do upon the sabbath.” Un- 
fortunately, Oriental Christians of all denominations, 
while in theory they believe in the sanctity of the 
Sabbath day,—that is, the first day of the week,—are 
the reverse of strict in its practical observance. 

‘* HAVE YE NOT READ WHAT Davip Dip ?”—The fact 
of David's demanding and receiving the showbread 
(1 Sam. 21 : 6) to eat has evidently crystalized into a 

roverb, which is in the mouth of astern people now. 

t is this: ‘* David, when hungry, ate the bread of 
offering.” This is quoted to excuse even theft if 
committed exclusively to satisfy personal hunger. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
b 4 


There are modern churches where the only bread 
ts show bread. 


. 
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McLaren, D.D. 


assertion of his authority to suspend much more 
than the one commandment of the sabbath rest. It 
is an unmistakable claim to power over all the sancti- 
ties of worship of which the temple was the heart. 
On one side is the whole ceremonial law, hallowed by 
a divine origin, and venerable by centuries of observ- 
ance ; on the other is himself, and he declares that 
his is the right to handle all that sacred and hoary 
system as he will, to suspend or to annulit. A dar- 
ing word, which can be saved from the charge of wild 
yer oy Penny only by believing that the voice, which 
of old founded temple and ritual, now was ae 
in a'‘*Son whom he hath appointed heir of al 
things.” 

The next clause deals with the principle deduced 
from David's case, and it, too, applies to more than 
sabbath observance. Two thoughts are included in 
the prophetic utterance which Jesus quoted: ‘I 
desire mercy, and not sacrifice." One is closely re- 
lated to the historical example. David's breach of 
law was warranted by his extreme need. If the cere- 
monial sticklers for ceremonial propriety had had 
any touch of human compassion and ‘‘ mercy” in 
them, they would have said of David and his over- 
riding of ritual, ‘‘ Well done.” Better save life or al- 
leviate need than be scrupulously accurate in such 
niceties. But there is a wider thought still in the 
words. ‘‘Mercy” is more acceptable to God than 
‘* sacrifice.” The moral elements of religion are far 
more important than the ritual. There would be 
fewer ecclesiastical martinettes—and they are_ too 
numerous still—if the laws of religious perspective 
were better understood. But to make religion an 
affair of correct observances is like being punctilious 
about the soldier's gaiters, buttons, and pipe-clay, 
and to think his rifle of little importance. tf 
‘‘mercy " is secured, ‘‘ sacrifice " may go. 

The third clause sharpens the breadth of the pre- 
ceding to ot gape a which pierces the ques- 
tion in hand to the quick. ‘‘The Son of man is lord 
of the sabbath.” here any remaining ambiguity 
clinging to his claim is strip off, and the general 
principles of the preceding clauses are applied to the 
sabbath. The attempt to take dignity and authority 
out of the title ‘‘the Son of man” is shipwrecked on 
the words; for, whatever more that title may imply. 
it is used here as implying freedom to mold and re- 
mold a divine institution. No doubt it does imply 
true humanity, but that alone would not give ma d 
ship over anything that God had anpelited It im- 
plies a unique humanity, in which, somehow, all 
human nature is gathered up, and which corre- 
sponds perfectly toe the divine ideal of manhood. 
And such uniqueness and perfection of representative 
humanity, standing in some relation to every single 
man of the race, can only be realized in one who is 
divine as well as human. Therefore he has power 
over the sabbath, as over all things, and is lord of 
the sabbath, and of us, and of al) men. 

The second instance of breach of sabbath law needs 
not many words. Note the distinction of ‘* motif" 
from the former instance. The disciples satisfied 
their own hunger (and Jesus probably his), but now 
another's needs are to be met. Notice that the Phari- 
sees, as it were, tried to provoke the miracle. The 
sufferer does not seem to have asked or expected 
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anything, no one besought Jesus for him, nor does 
Jesus show any intention toheal. He wrought many 
miracles at the entreaties of sufferers and sympa- 
thizers. He seems to have wrought this one at the 
suggestion of enemies. Note that there is no Scrip- 
ture instance alleged here, nor is there any appeal to 
high principles or assertion of his own a: This 
appeal, as it were, goes over the heads of the Phari- 
sees, and speaks to the little company in the syna- 
gogue, farmers and peasants, whose care of their 
property, as well as their natural pity for a dumb 
creature, would make them quick to haul it out of a 
pit—some disused, unfenced cistern in the fields—on 
any day in the week. Note the quiet words assert- 
ing man’s infinite superiority to, and separation from, 
the animal creation. The ‘‘ science” which would 
minimize the distinction and emphasize the unbroken 
chain which binds us to the lower forms of life, as 
well as the heartlessness which lets men lie and die 
and rot in the pits into which they have fallen, needs 
to have that question pressed home. Christendom 
has not yet learned how much a man is better thana 
sheep. Note the principle on which the miracle is 
wrought, that every time is the time to ‘do good.” 
That has all seasons for itsown. ‘‘ Remember the 
sabbath day to keep it holy” is a law, but ‘‘ As we 
have ierehore opportunity, let us do good unto all 
men,” is a higher, and disobedience to the lower is 
duty, if obedience to it would entail disobedience to 
the higher. 

The Pharisees expected that the act of healing 
would involve something that they could twist into 
being ‘‘ work,” but to say, ‘‘Stretch forth thy hand” 
could not be tortured into being a breach of the sab- 
bath, even by their malicious ingenuity. The com- 
mand would sound absurd, for the man’s very disease 
was that he could not stretch out the poor shrunken 
arm with its withered muscles. But what Jesus bids 
us do he gives us power to do, and in the act of obe- 
dience we get strength to obey. That is true in 
higher fashion than in this man’s case. Give what 
thou commandest, and command what thou wilt. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


DESIRE mercy, and not sacrifice (v. 7). There 
seems to be an ineradicable disposition in human 
nature to pay its debts in depreciated or counter- 

feit coin. What we demand of our children is abso- 
lute obedience, and they try to put us off with eye 
service. What teachers ask of their pupils is devo- 
tion to their task, and the little rascals try to get off 
with skimming their lessons. What employers re- 
quire of employees is loyalty to the interests of the 
business, and they too often receive only perfunctory 
labor. What God insists upon in our relations to 
himself is mercy, and men try to deceive him with 
sacrifices. Is this persistent misunderstanding only 
ignorance, or isitsin? Undoubtedly the latter. And 
it is the fruitful source of a thousand other sins, 
the fertile mother of an innumerable brood of vices. 
It was because those old Jews insisted that God 
demanded sacrifice instead of mercy that their moral 
perception became so obscure about the real mean- 
ing and value of the sabbath day. The offering of 
sacrifices became a mere formality, and the keeping 
of the sabbath day a question of ceremonial. It is 
necessary for us to understand the true nature of 
moral obligation, or we too will try to pay our debts 
in spurious coin. The. government of the United 
States will accept nothing in payment of taxes but 
legal tendere Depreciated currency or counterfeits 
don't ‘‘go down” with Uncie Sam. Neither do they 
with nature, or with nature’s God. Legal tender 
in the spiritual world is a tender heart and conscience. 

A man having a withered hand (v.10). Not being 
a physician, I will not attempt to diagnose the trouble 
with this tr fellow. But the profession of the min- 
istry has brought me into contact with many another 
withered hand (and, for that matter, withered head 
and withered heart), which I understand quite per- 
fectly. No fact in nature is more familiar, and no 
law more demonstrable, than that of the withering 
up of all disused faculties or organs. It is known to 
science as atrophy. After a while nothing is left of 
a disused faculty or organ but a vestige. Vestigial 
remains are mere tee aah the pale memorials of 
powers that have now ceased to be. I know a rich man 
(many such) who has a withered hand. He ceased 
to stretch it out to help his fellows, and now it is 
only a ‘‘ vestigial remain.” He cannot use it when 
he tries. I know a woman (oh, multitudes!) who has 
a withered heart. She would not open it to the sor- 
rows of others, and it has dried up until it rattles 
around in her breast like a pea in a pod know a 
boy (the woods are full of them) whose brain is with- 
ering up like a leaf on an August day. He won't 
study, and he has already got to a point where he 
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can’t think. Instead of the convolutions of his brain 
unfolding, they are continually contracting upon 
themselves. td he only knew the terror of it, the 
last thing on earth a fellow would want to be would 
be a ‘‘ vestigial remain.” 

That they might accuse him. The difference be- 
tween asking questions to ‘find the truth” and to 
‘*trap a witness” is as great as that between kindling 
a kitchen fire and —— down a building. I don’t 
say, mind you, that traps don’t have to be set for bad 
boys. —— letters have to be sent through the 
mails to catch post-office thieves, just as snares have 
to be set in farmyards to catch weasels. The trouble 
with most grown-up criminals is that they were too 
sharp to be caught in the depredations of their pa. 
The blame couldn't be located. Itis a dreadful thing 
to punish a child on a mere suspicion, but it is also a 
dreadful thing to permit a sin to go unpunished. If 
Bill or Bob or Susie steal, or lie so shrewly as to de- 
ceive their parents or teachers, when they are per- 
mitted to choose their own opportunities and to play 
their own games, then (in order that they may be 
caught in the commission of the crime, and punished 
as they ought to be) the trap may have tobe set. But 
to start out with a deliberate intention to prove an in- 
nocent person guilty just to punish him is devilish. 
To put a rival out of your path by putting money 
where he will be tempted to steal it,—this is a scheme 
from the pit. These evil-minded men met their match 
in the young rabbi, who was as shrewd to keep out of 
their trap as Samson was strong to break his bonds. 

How much then is a man of more value than a 
sheep / (v. 12.) I am.sorry to say that to society some 
of them are of a good deal less. In an open mar- 
ket, and at a fair contest of bidding, on the basis of 
real value to human society, I have known many a 
man who wasn’t worth the price of the leanest sheep 
in the shambles. Mutton against man, with odds on 
the mutton! It’s sad, it’s terrible, but it’s true. And 
the fact of the matter is, that, so far as social utility 
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goes, a man is only of more value than a sheep in 
proportion as he makes himself so by lofty ideals 
and by conscientious endeavor. But when you come 
to the real, essential worth of a man against an ani- 
mal, the difference is that of the whole diameter of 
being. To save the least and feeblest of them was 
worth our Saviour’s emptying himself of his glory as 
of the only begotten Son of the Father. In the calm 
judgment of the greatest thinkers of all the ages 
there is a greater value in the soul of a human being 
than in the most resplendent star or sun. 

Wherefore it is lawful to do good on the sabbath 
day. Yes, but what a responsibility to decide what 
‘*good”’ is! What may do you good might do me 
harm, and the reverse. What you think in your in- 
experience might be innocent or helpful to yourself 
or others ma et a great detriment. o let a 
peevish, fretful, half-sick little fellow go skating 
on a sabbath day might save him from a present 
fit of sickness, and start him in the cultivation of a 
habit that would ruin his future usefulness. The 
longer I live the more clearly I see the distinction 
between single acts and habits. It doesn’t follow 
that, because one bite of a green apple doesn’t make 
a fellow ill, he won't get sick by eating a half-dozen 
unripe pippins. It doesn’t follow that, because a 
fellow does not get struck dead for telling a single 
lie (like Ananias and Sapphira), that he can tell a 
thousand without losing his soul. It is (in most 
cases) not the act, but the series, that cuts the figure 
in forming character. A single journey taken on 
Sunday to reach the side of a dying friend may not 
produce the slightest detrimental elleat on character, 
while putting off all our journeys until Sunday, so as 
to save time for business, may in the long run eradi- 
cate our religious sensibilities entirely. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Bible Misused 


UT .the Pharisees, when they saw it, said unto 
B him, Behold. thy disciples do that which it is 
not lawful to do upon the sabbath (v. 2). It 
was not that these Pharisees were so reverent of 
God's law, but that they were anxious to find in it a 
dagger with.which to stab Jesus. Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, speaking on the misuses of the Bible, says 
that men have gone to this tree of life, not fof food, 
and for the leaves that heal heart-hurts, but to hack 
and hew. Philosophers have taken texts full of 
sweetness and comfort, and hurled them as men hurl 
stones, Dogmatists have turned this storehouse of 
mercy into an arsenal of war, and they have used its 
materials for building up barricades between them- 
selves and their fellows. 


Mercy Better than Sacrifice 

I desire mercy, and not sacrifice (v. 7). It is re- 
corded in the story of the Roman armies that when 
the Romans had ravaged the province of Azazane, 
and seven thousand Persians had been brought to 
Armida, where they were starving to death, Bishop 
Acases of that city remarked that, as God said ‘I 
love mercy better than sacrifice,” he would certainly 
be better pleased with the relief of his suffering 
creatures than with being served with gold and sil- 
ver in their churches, The other clergy were of the 
same opinion. The consecrated vessels were sold, 
and with the proceeds the seven thousand Persians 
were not only maintained during the war, but sent 
home, at its conclusion, in. comfort. Varenes, the 
Persian monarch, was so charmed with this humane 
action that he invited the bishop to his capital, where 
he received him with the utmost reverence, and for 
his sake conferred many favors on the Christians. 


The Pilgrims’ Sabbath Worship 

Wherefore it is lawful to do good on the sabbath 
day (v. 12). We need to be careful in studying 
Christ’s protest against a tyrannical and technical 
keeping of the sabbath, lest we lose our sense of the 
importance of keeping the day sacred to the Lord. 
It should. be a day of loving worship and real help- 
fulness, but we need to be reminded that the highest 
good is always spiritual, rather than temporal. The 
historian gives a very significant and interesting in- 
cident of the sabbath-keeping of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
which is connected with their first landing in the 
New World. A half-dozen Pilgrims had been sent out 
from the Mayflower in a small boat, in search of a 
proper place to land. A storm came on ; the snow 
and. the rain fell; the sea swelled; the rudder broke; 
the mast and the sail fell overboard. In-this storm 
and. cold, without a tent, a house, or the shelter of 
a rock, the Christian Sabbath. approached, the day 
which they regarded. as holy unto God, a day on 
which they were not to do any work. What should 





be done? As the evening before the sabbath drew 
on, they pushed over the surf, entered a fair sound, 
sheltered themselves under the lea of a rise of land, 
kindled a fire, and on that little island they spent the 
day in solemn worship of God. On the next day 
their feet stood upon what is now the world-famed 
rock. It was this stedfastness of principle and reve- 
rence for God and his laws that was the bed rock of 
New England civilization, 


A Queen’s Thanks 

How much then is a man of more value than a 
sheep? (v. 12.) Jesus was seeking to teach these 
Pharisees that the sabbath was made for the bless- 
ing of man, and for his benefit, not simply to annoy 
him, or to make him a slave ; that God cared more 
for his children than he did for formal ordinances or 
technicalities of law. It was his son in whom the 
Father was interested. Among the many beautiful 
stories of Queen Victoria is this one which has been 
told since her death. While visiting the wounded 
soldiers who had been brought back from South 
Africa, she was greatly distressed by the appearance 
of one poor man who had been terribly injured. ‘Is 
there nothing,’ said the Queen, ‘‘ that I can do for 
you ?"’ The soldier replied, ‘‘ Nothing, Your Majesty, 
unless you would thank my nurse for her kindness to 
me.” The Queen turned to the nurse, and said, with 
tears in her eyes, ‘‘I do thank you with all my heart 
for your kindness to this poor wounded son of mine.” 
The story is not only beautiful, as revealing the ex- 
quisite self-forgetfulness of the wounded soldier, but 
it is beautiful as revealing the simplicity and great- 
ness of the Queen’s heart in her gratitude and regard 
for one who had served her so well, and the kind 
nurse who had ministered to him. Jesus would 
teach us that, far above all formal worship and all 
technical obedience. God loves his children and 
seeks their good, and values the unselfish service 
which we render them. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title for the lesson. Give the Golden 
Text. To-day we have to do with some men 
who found fault with the Master. Who were 

they? The Pharisees. Why did they find fault 
with Jesus? Because he did not rebuke his disciples 
for plucking the ears of wheat and eating them. 
Now ask some teacher why it was that the Pharisees 
condemned the disciples for rubbing the ears of 
wheat in their hands? Were they right in this 
sition? How did Jesus answer these fault-finders 7? 
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Now the scene again changes. We are in a syna- 
gogue, and there is there a man whose hand is with- 
ered. See, the Pharisees are again on hand. What 
are they doing now? They are watching Jesus, to 
see what he will do, What is their motive in watch- 
ing him? Only so that they may find fault with him. 
Now ask some teacher what reply Jesus made to their 
question as to whether it was right to heal on the sab- 
bath. (It would be useless to ask this question of the 
whole school, since the reply called for is too long to 
expect the whole school to give it.) Then what did 
Jesus do? Did the Pharisees rejoice over the good 
deed done to the sick man? No. What did they do? 
They went out and took counsel how they might kill 
Jesus ? 

What was the Golden Text? Put on the board 
now God’s Day. Yes, we are to keep it holy. How 
may we do this? By going on that day to God’s 
house. Put down the word House. Is there any- 
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thing else that we may do on that day to help us keep it 
holy? Yes, read God’s Book. Put down the word 
Book. What else may we do so as to obey the 
Fourth Commandment? We may do God’s works. 
Put down the word Works. If we ask God to help 
us as we try to mg his day holy by going to his 
house, reading his Word, and doing his works, we 
shall not go far wrong. 
New York Ciry. 
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A man's religion for his horse is sometimes greater 
than his regard for his neighbor. 


tay 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs ’') 


** Another six days’ work is done."’ 


Psalm 22: 22-31. 
**Lord of the Sabbath, hear us pray.”’ 


(27 : 13-19. 41: 1-4.) 


“a work, my God, my Posie 95 | 17. pale 
** Welcome, delightful morn.”’ Ps aide pe mene 
' This is the day of light."’ salm 100 : Is. 

‘Oh, day of rest and gladness.”’ (139: 1-4. 201: 1, 2.) 
‘Saviour, again to thy dear name Psalm 116: 13-19. 

we raise."’ (166: 9-12. 233 : 9-12.) 
‘Sun of my soul, thou Saviour Psalm 134 : 1-3. 

dear."’ (199 :1, 2. 289:1, 2.) 


< 


The religion of times and seasons ts not the re- 
ligion for the times. 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Principles of True Sabbath Keeping 


1. Liberty from Man-made Rules. 


Began to pluck ears and to eat (1). 
Pharisees... said... not lawful (2). 


I command, . . . not add thereto (Deut. 12 : 32). 
Teaching ... the precepts of men (Matt. 15 : 8, 9). 
Take heed... . tradition of men (Col. 2: 8). 


Christ set us free :... be not entangled (Gal. 5: 1). 


2. Insight inte God's Word: 
Have ye not read (3, 4). 
Uf ye had known what this meaneth (7). 


Serve in... the spirit, and not. . . letter (Rom. 7 : 6). 
Letter killeth . . . spirit giveth life (2 Cor. 3 : 6). 
Spiritual judgeth all things (1 Cor. 2: 15). 


3- Necessary Sabbath Work : 


Priests... profane the sabbath, .. . guiltless (5). 
One sheep, ... lift it out (11). 
My Father worketh, . . . and I work (John §5 : 17). 


Loose his ox, . . . lead him away (I.uke 13 : 15). 
The sabbath was made for man ( Mark 2: 27). 
4. Leyalty to Christ: 

One greater than the temple is here (6). 

Son of man is lord of the sabbath (8). 
In him... all the fulness... Godhead (Col, 2: 9). 
To be a Prince and a Saviour (Acts 5 : 31). 
Lord of. . . dead and the living (Rom. ry : 9). 
g- Worship in the House of God : 

Went into their synagogue (9). 
We will go into his tabernacles (Psa. 132: 7). 
Let us go up to the mountain (Isa. 2 : 3). 
Not forsaking our own assembling (Heb. to : 25). 
6. Works of Mercy : 

/t is lawfui to do good (10-13). 
Thou art loosed from thine infirmity (Luke 13 : 10-13). 
The dropsy. . . . Healed him (Luke 14 : 1-4). 
Take up thy bed. . . . The sabbath (John 5 : 6-9). 
Walk worthily . . . in every good work (Col. 1 : ro). 


The man who would steal a harvest in the week 
Seels his responsibility for the ears on the Sabbath. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ometian about pictures, lessons, and home work, asa well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Quarter’s Thought. Jesus, the Great 
Teaching, Preaching, Healing. 


Lesson Story: Jesus Teaches by Word and Exam- 
ple, and Heals on the Sabbath. 


Lesson Aim: Do Good on the Sabbath. 
INTRODUCTION, 
A few years ago three 


Helper, 


eople rode sixteen miles 
over the sandy hills of a Western state on a hot July 
day. The horses grew warm and tired. As they 
climbed a very long hill, they breathed so hard that 
the driver sari ‘‘ Whoa!" Why were they glad to 
stop? They needed vest. Soon they started on, 
but the hill was steep and the sand was deep, so 
again the driver let them——? Rest. This he did 
several times before they reached the top of the hill. 
(Indicate the hill and resting-places on the board, then 
erase.) Would it have been better to whip the horses 
to make them go all the way without stopping ? They 
did better because they rested. 

Just so God knows that people need to rest every 
few days. (Show acalendar on which the Sundays 
are indicated by a special color.) How often do these 
resting-days come? Every seven days on Sunday, 
or the Sabbath.- (Repeat the Fourth Command- 
ment.) Draw a sabbath circle, as in the outline, and 
sing : 

. ** Day of all the week the des?, 
Emblem of eternal res?.’’ 
REVIEW. 


We learned how Jesus spent the sabbath, making 
it a holy, helpful, happy day by going to God's house 
and doing good to others. (Last Sunday's diagram 
of Capernaum will recall three places where he 
healed people,—the crazy man in the synagogue, the 
mother in Peter's. home, and the palsied man who 
was let down from the roof.) 


LESSON, 


There was so much work for Jesus to do that he 
chose eight more helpers or disciples. Let us learn 
them all : 


** Peter and Andrew, James «ud Junn, 
Kicheswen OF Capernaum ; 
Thomas and St. Matthew too, 
Philip and Bartholomew ; 
James the just and Jude the brave, 
Simon the zealous and Judas the knave.’’ 


Jesus often taught these disciples about their work. 

One sabbath they were walking through the fields of 
grain, as people often did, or through the vineyards, 
and they were allowed to pick a bunch of grapes or 
handful of grain to eat if they chose (Deut. 23: 24, 
25), but they must not carry any away. Some of the 
disciples were hungry, so they picked a handful of 
grain, as they walked along the narrow path, and 
were rubbing off the husks, that they might eat the 
yrain. 
’ Some Pharisees saw them. They were not friends, 
but were like those people who found fault with 
Jesus for healing the palsied man. They made the 
sabbath a burdesu with many foolish rules about little 
things, and they were so busy thinking of the rules 
that little time was left to worship God. They thought 
they were better than anybody else, so they said to 
Jesus, ‘‘ Your disciples do that which it is not lawful 
to do upon the sabbath."" Then Jesus told them what 
David did when Saul was hunting him. David and 
his followers were so hungry that they asked for the 
bread whic was always kept on the table in God's 
house, and ate it, though it was meant only for the 
priests to eat. Then Jesus told them why the sab- 
bath was made. 

After that he went into the synagogue and taught. 
A man with a withered hand was there, and the 
Pharisees wondered what Jesus would do. So they 
said,‘' Is it lawful to heal onthe sabbath day?” Jesus 
said: ‘‘If your sheep fell into a pit on the sabbath, 
wouldn't you lift it out? How much then is a man 
better than a sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do 
well on the sabbath days.’’ (Drill on the text.) 

One rainy Sunday, when I was a little girl, I called 
for a schoolmate, who often went to Sunday-school 
with me. Her mother said it was too stormy, so I 
ran along down some steps on the hill. My foot 
slipped on the wet boards, and down I went and dis- 
located my wrist. A young man was passing, and 
helped me up and called my father, who was on his 
way to Sunday-school. Do you think my father 
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waited until Monday to have my arm fixed? No, in- 
deed. Although it was Sunday, he hurried with me 
to the doctor, who pulled the wrist into place. It 
began to get better, but I couldn’t use it for six 
weeks. Whenever people are suffering, it is right to 
help them, even on the Sabbath. That was my left 
hand, It was the right hand of the man in the syna- 

ogue that was withered and thin and weak. Jesus 

new he could make the hand well, so he said, 
‘*Stretch forth thy hand.” He did so, and it was 
restored like the other. How happy he must have 
been! Wouldn't everybody feel glad? No, the 
Pharisees were very angry, and said that Jesus 
worked on the sabbath, and that such a man —_ 
to die. They left the synagogue to talk over what 
they should do, (Trace on the board the right hand 
of some strong boy.) This will help us to remember 
the hand that was healed, and we will write on (or 
above) the fingers what Jesus said about the sab- 
bath,—‘‘ Do good on the sabbath,” Jesus did not 
mean that people should do a lot of work on Sunday 
which could just as well be done on other days, but 
that they should be ready to be helpful always. 
Which word shall we say strongest? Do good. If 
we do good on God’s day, it will help us to do better 
all the week, and to do our best all the time. Repeat: 


** Do all the good you can, 
To all the people you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
And just as long as you can.’’ 
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An example is not always an excuse. 
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The Lesson for Boys and Girls 
By the Rev. Wiliam Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


[A booklet explaining the special features of Dr. Forbush’s methods 
of teaching, and containing suggestive lists of simple illustrative 
apparatus, with other suggestions valuable to the teacher, may be 
obtained for two two-cent stamps from The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


HIS lesson brings out strongly the rising oppo- 
sition of the Pharisees to Jesus. Show a picture 
of a Pharisee with his bands and phylacteries. 

Sketch.their history as a band of patriots, and later 


as a body of intolerant formalists. Compare them 
with the Puritans who persecuted the Quakers. The 
sabbath question was not the only one upon which 
they differed with Jesus, but it was one of the earliest. 
The evangelists give here two significant illustra- 
tions of their criticisms. Revisit the scene of last 
Sunday’s story, and view as a new illustration a bar- 
ley or corn field. 

Now, as a lesson in morals, sufficient time should 
be saved to face directly and in detail the question, 
What is a reasonable and holy sabbath for boys and 
girls to-day? First, as to their personal conduct ; 
second, as to their relation to other people. Ask, 
first, What is the sabbath for? Different concep- 
tions may be introduced,—that of the law, a day of 
rest; that of the Pharisees, a day of abstinence; that 
of Jesus, a day in which to use God's gifts to minister 
to the better side of life, and to show mercy to others; 
the additional Christian idea, a day of joyous thank- 
fulness for Christ’s resurrection. 

Discuss frankly, now, such of the following definite 
topics as may seem most suited to the needs of your 
class, assigning them for thought beforehand: 

What outdoor journeys are proper to the sabbath ? 
Apply Jesus’ two principles to your answer. 

Yhat use of public or private conveyances is right 
for the sabbath ? Under which of Jesus’ two sanc- 
tions ? 

What reading is right for the sabbath ? (A discus- 
sion of the Sunday newspaper. ) 

Is it right to study lessons on Sunday ? 

Discuss the truth of this sentiment: ‘‘ Never do 
anything so bad on Monday that you could not do it 
Sunday, nor anything so tiresome Sunday that you 
would not do it on Monday.” 

To whose opinion should you, and should you not, 
defer as to right sabbath-keeping ? 

How would Jesus spend each hour of a modern 
February (or July) sabbath ? 
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Is it possible to go to church too often Sunday ? 
Why? 

Before discussing Jesus’ second principle, the doing 
of work of mercy, show The Sunday School Times’ 
lesson picture illustrating Matthew 12 : 11, An Orien- 
tal Shepherd and his Flock. After making the point 
plain, ask : 

What works of mercy can we, as individuals, or as 
a class, do on Sunday ? ™ 

Inaugurate something, if you can. 

Assign for report next Sunday : 

What were some of the familiar titles or ‘‘ other” 
names of the apostles? (See Matt. 10; Mark 3; 
Luke 6.) 

Which apostle would you have preferred to be? 
Why? ‘ 

Tell, from history or tradition, the complete life of 
your favorite apostle (see Bible Dictionary). 

Point out the apostles by name in Da Vinci’s famous 
painting, ‘‘ Last Supper.” 

Regarding the Sermon on the Mount as a king’s 
ame omen condense it into a one-hundred word 
egal proclamation. 

‘hy did Jesus choose Judas ? (Study John 12: 6; 
13: 29; 6:64; Matt. 6: 24; Mark 14: 21.) 
BosTon. 
~ 


When you find one over-punctilious about pins,- 
look out for your purse. ; 


oie 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


T MAY seem to be atruism to say that you should 
teach your pupils the truth concerning the Sab- 
bath. Yet fear lest an institution should be 

destroyed which is necessary to Christianity, and is 
one of the greatest greg to Christian nations, 
seems to tempt many to defend it by arguments 
which are not based on truth. Can you show that 
the Old Testament laws concerning the sabbath ap- 
ply to the Lord’s Day; that the special reasons for 
the Jews’ observing the sabbath are applicable to 
Christians; and that the New Testament commands 
us to keep the sabbath as the Jews were commanded 
to keep it? Study for your own guidance: 

The Sabbath Laws in the Old Testament Church, 
The first law forbade any work on the sabbath (Exod. 
20:10). It was explicit (Exod. 35:3). Three rea- 
sons were given why the sabbath law of Moses should 
be obeyed (Exod. 20:11; 31 : 16; Deut. 5 : 15). 
Can you teach your pupils that they must do no 
work on the sabbath because the work of making the 
world was completed in the first six of a week of 
seven days, or because the sabbath is a sign of a 
covenant between Jehovah and nation, or 
because he delivered the people from bondage in 
Egypt? Great blessings were promised the Jews as 
a reward for keeping the sabbath (Isa. 56: 2; 58 : 13, 
14). Great evils visited the nation because of neglect 
of it (2 Chron. 36: 20, 21; Neh. 13: 18). 

Keeping such facts as these in mind, you are pre- 
pared to show your pupils: 

The Teaching of our Lord concerning the Sabbath. 
The attitude of the Jews toward Jesus concerning 
the sabbath made him seem to oppose it. None of 
their accusations against him was more bitter than 
their charge that he broke the sabbath (Matt. 12: 
2, 14; Luke 13: 14; 14: 1-6; John §: 16-18; 7: 22-24; 
g: 16). But he established certain principles con- 
cerning it, and if you fix these in the minds of your 
pupils, they, as his disciples, will understand the 
meaning of the sabbath. 

Christ's teaching of the sabbath is authoritative 
(v. 8). He taught that the prevalent idea of it among 
the Jews was burdensome to men, a hindrance to their 
higher life, and therefore displeasing to God (v. 7). 
By example and ene | he puttheirideaaside. But 
he by"no means brushed aside a weekly rest day hal- 
lowed by worship and by special acts of service to 
men. he cures wrought by him stand as symbols 
of the life which honors the kind of sabbath which he 
would have his followers keep. 

The sabbath should be used for man's well-being. 
Our Lord's illustration for teaching this truth was 
the act of the disciples. They were hungry on the 
sabbath (v. 1). Perhaps they had been attending the 
Synagogue prayers before breakfast, according to 
rabbinical custom. Returning home through grain- 
fields, they picked some ears of wheat, shelled. and 
ate the grain. Jesus said that the law was to be 
interpreted in the light of the principle that whatever 
c— man’s highest welfare is acceptable to God. 

e enforced his teaching a gee to two facts 
which the Jews approved. e showed how Vavid, 
whom they regarded as a great example of righteous- 
ness, set aside a ceremczuial law because of the claim 
of a higher law (vs. 3, 4). He showed that the 
— were not condemned for setting aside a sab- 

ath law in order to keep the law of offering sacri- 
fice in the temple, and that the Scriptures taught 
that it was also more important for men to keep in 
condition to serve God than that the sacrifices should 
be offered (vs. 5-7). He taught that each one is bound 
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A quarter’s worth of Ivory 
Soap will do more washing 
than you might suppose, and 
it may save more than one 
fine garment from ruin by 
preserving the color which 
cheap, impure soap would 
destroy. 





Ivory Soap 
909 #4, Per Cent. Pure. 
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Hymnal 







[F YOUR Sunday-school needs new hymn- 
books, send us your name and address for 

a copy of The Sunday School Hymnal, without 

cost to you, which we will send on approval. 


370 hymns. Size, square r2mo. Cloth binding. 
Price, 35 cents each, postpaid. In orders for 100 
or more, 30 cents each, freight prepaid. 


The Heidelberg Press, 1308 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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The new brilliant portable magic lantern. Lan- 
tern slides illustrating S. S. lesson for sale or rent. 
New sets, Christ in Art, History of Our Bible, 
Our Foreign Missions, 40,000 others. Catalogue 
and Bargain List free. Williams, Brown 

Earle, 918 Chestnut St., Dept. 4, Philadelphia. 
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| and his disciples. 
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to do what, according to his best knowl- | 
edge, will make him most useful in the 
kingdom of God. 
he sabbath should be used for the | 
highest good of mankind. Note Christ's 
example. He ae attended pub- 
lic worship (Luke 4:16). He habitually 


taught the Scriptures (Matt. 13 : 54; 
Mark 1: 21; John 18: 20). He took 
suitable physical exercise (v. 1). He 
ministered to others (Mark 1: 31). Men- 


tion other instances. Our Lord put the 
substance of the divine law into a sen- 
tence (v. 12). The JewS, insisting that 
it was unlawful to do good [on the sab- 
bath, showed how low and false was 
their conception of law. 

Three things are essential to Chris- 
tianity: a holy book, a holy house, a 
holy day. We rightly use the Lord’s 
Day when we use it in accordance with 
the principle expressed in a favorite 
sentence of Christ, ‘‘I desire mercy, and 
not sacrifice.” 


Boston, 


<— | 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Beginnings of Organized 


Hostility 
I. Tue GeneRAL PREPARATION (Matt. 9: 
7-17; 12: 1-14; Mark 2: 13 to3: 6 
Luke 5: 27 to 6: 11). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


The terse and dramatic narrative of 
Mark makes one sharp impression upon 
the reader of his narrative of the early 
Galilean ministry. It is that the hos- 
tility of the official classes toward Jesus 
had a rapid growth into an organized 
and implacable 7: Before the tour 
was over they ‘‘took counsel against 
him how they might destroy him.” 

Mark relates in effective rather than 
historical order three noteworthy and 
representative cases of rey 4 collision 
on the partof Jesus with the fondest be- | 
liefs and practices of these rulers,—his | 
dealings with the tabooed classes, his atti- | 
tude toward fasting, and his (to them) lax 
observance of the sabbath. It is really | | 
no wonder that they disowned him, and | 
determined to put a stop to his teach- | 


lug. Only his remarkable hold upon | 
the masses protected tlin from violence, | 


It was needful for the rulers to bide 
their time, but their official attitude 
toward him as a class did not thereafter | 
waver (John 7: 48). 
In his dealings with publicans and 
other classes not recognized in the sy na- | 
gogue (often ‘‘ sinners” in no more than 
a technical sense ; for example, the man | 
described in John 9 : 34) Jesus outraged 
their sense of propriety by doing the | 
tenderest, most thoughtful, most gra- | 
cious of acts. The call of Matthew, 
the receiver of taxes, as an intimate 
disciple, was bad enough, hut what fol- 
lowed was worse. He made these hated 
and despised ones feel that in him they 
had a real friend and brother. In the 
most open way that was possible he de- | 
clared this by sharing their meals, he! 
It was an emphatic 
affirmation that his message regarding 


|the heavenly kingdom was for every 





| Vol. 


one. 

His reasons against fasting as a formal 
religious act implied that new religious 
methods were needed, and would be en- 
couraged by him,—a revolutionary idea 
to a scribe. 

But his freedom of action in relation 
to the sabbath capped the climax. To 
jealously guard its sanctity was the duty 
of every religious leader. They viewed 
it as an automatic keeping of detail 
rules ; they viewed with horror the as- 
sertion of the right to individual judg- 
ment. 

These incidents are biographically im- 
portant as graphic illustrations of the 
methods of Jesus in arguing with the 
scribes. 


II. Rererence LITERATURE. 

Bruce, Expositor’s Greek Testament, 
I, is most happy in discussing 
these episodes. Gilbert, ‘*Student’s 
Life” (131-133), is very clear. So, too, 
Rhees’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus” (§§ 128, 132). 

( Continued on next page) 
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service song book. Now printing. 

THE VOICE OF PRAISE 
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sire, our comprehensive pamphlet desc ribing the book, 
oagmany specimen songs. 

D for our valuable booklet Facts about church 
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HALL-MACK CO., Publishers 
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The Sunday School Times is published 

weekly at the following rates, for either old or 

new subscribers. ‘These rates include poset 

Five or more copies, either to 
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age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
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ATCH Co., ELain, iit. 











Gasoline LAMP 
Most Light at Least Money. 
100 Candie Power Se. 
Weekly, A brighter, 
pleasanter light than 
Ee or electricity, 
@ smoke, no 
dirt; no odor; 
no danger. 
Finished in 
copper oxide, 
polished brass or 
nickel. Handsome 


hacor toot 
fa)’ % Single or 
double burners, $2.75 up. 
Agents wanted—returns big. 
Write for catalog. 


Canten Incandescent Light Co. 
BOx 500, CANTON, OHIO. 


IRONING 


“ 


ALL DEALERS 


or two pieces by 
mail for 10 cents. 


“ 


FLAME-PROOF CO., 
MFRS., NEW YORE. 


hi 
When answering advertisements, anes | \s oon 


mention The Sunday School Times. 














| Heart Palpitation 


ts caused by ae of ae om fo the. 
stomach, all gases, 
and stops Po car ggg 


MURRAY’S 


GHARCOAL TABLETS 


of nuvont charcoal. “Iry them 
tation of the heart, dyspepsia, 
gestion. 


for 
fo 


AT ALL 
A.J. Ditman, °3 Astor House, N.Y. 


DRUGGISTS. 











Advertisements have introduced you 
to some of the best things you have. 











Three Gateways to the West 


Since The Southwest Limited, the new 
electric-lighted train of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, & St. Paul Railway, has been placed 
in service, Chicago to Kansas City, this com- 
pany offers the best of train service to the 
West through three important gateways,— 
Kansas City, Omaha, and St. Paul. 

The Pioneer Limited, Chicago to St. Paul 









and Minneapolis, for years has been the 
most popular train between these cities, 
| The Overland Limited, Chicago to Omaha 
Francisco, is the most famous of 
| transcontinental trains through Omaha. 

| The Southwest Limited, Chicago to Kan- 


and San 


| sas City, with its standard and compartment 

sleepers, library-observation cars, and other 
| excellent equipment, offers travelers to the 
Southwest than they have 
heretofore enjoyed, and in consequence has | 
proved a success from its initial trip. 


better service 


For further particulars, rates, etc., call or | 


write George J. Lincoln, Commercial Agent, 
818 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





“ Florida by Sea’ 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
lines from Philadelp hia and Baltimore. ee fares 
— gersice. nd for excursion book. 

P. Tyawer, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 








“We are Going to Stop at the 


Christian Endeavor Hotel, 
World’s Fair, St. Louls 








] 
| -_ 
And so are we, Because 
It will be the headquarters during the Exposition for 
Christian_Endeavorers, Ba 


ist on People, Sunda 
Schools, Educators, etc. i ; 


djoining the Fair Grounds. 
with street cars diréct from U ‘nion Station to otal. ety! 
and comfo ‘Apac ; 

Backed P highest’ standing ; 


A, issued on receipt FS 


ced 
rate o A Pet a9 ow tdayfo. | 
ing F-$ Port fall particuia: ri dares at 4 


Christian , 8 4.. Hotel and Aediterions Co., 
CHEMICAL BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. MO. 





This bank offers a 
safe and profitable de- 
pository. for surplus 

nds, of special inter- 
est to the conservative 
investor. Deposits re- 
ceived by mail in any 
amount. 


iMustrated Book- 
t R. 10, ‘‘ Safe i% 
estment, LA ** Sav ing 


ade Eas 
iy Bankin by gen. a , should be in 
s. to ded for a copy. 


PITTSBURGH BANK FOR SAVINGS 
SMITHFIELD ST 4'* AVENUE 
ESTABLISHED 1462. PITTSBURGH 


I CAN SELL YOUR PROPERTY 
at small cost. Excellent facilities for 
quick sales. Write me and learn how. 

nN. W. TRUAX, 28-29 Davies Bidg., Dayton, O. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Dawson's chapter on ‘‘The New So- 
and Stapfer’ s chapter on ‘ oppo- 

sition to Jesus, in ** Jesus Christ during 
his Ministr (143-158), are very sug- 
gestive. For detailed treatment see 
Andrews (255-262) or Farrar or Geikie. 

Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has 
prepared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on 
these Gospel studies, and containing also practical 
suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
While only the Bible and The Sunday School Times 
are necessary to follow these Senior Bible Class out- 
lines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a few 
carefully selected books bearing on the passages under 
study can hardly be overestimated The leaflet will be 
sent for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
III. Questions ror Stupy anp Discus- 
SION, 


To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. Growing Pharisaic Hostility. (1.) 
Why was the open hostility of the Phari- 
sees a serious matter for Jesus? (2.) 
Was it based on personal or on teeh- 
nical grounds? (3.) What had happened 
to arouse Pharisaic alarm before the 
call of Matthew ? 
2. The Call of Matthew asa Disci- 
so (4.) Was a publican necessarily a 

ad man? Why were they despised 
and hated by pious Jews? (5.) What 
may we suppose to have been the char- 
acteristics in Matthew which appealed 
to Jesus ? 

3. The Gracious Attitude of Jesus to 
the Despised Classes. (6.) Who were 


‘*sinners”’ in the Pharisaic sense? (7.) 
What was the significance of Jesus’ 
eating with them? 

4. Lhe Practice of Fasting. (8.) 


What was the difference between the 
principle accepted by the Pharisees and 
that adopted by Jesus? 

5. Keeping the Sabbath. (9.) What 
did Jesus mean by his words ‘‘ The sab- 
bath was made for man:.. . so that 
...? (10.) What is the true use and 
significance of the sabbath for us to-day ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THovucuts. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 


A fundamental need of life is com- 
panionship with God. No institution 
is more than an auxiliary to this end. 

| wpe was a rea/is¢ in the best sense, 
a foe to mere formalism. 


Yate UNIVERSITY. 
% 
The better the deed the better the day. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





February 21, 1904. Some Good Ways 
of Using the Sabbath. 
Mark 1 : 21-34. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Its origin (Gen. 2 : 1-3). 
TUES.—Its commandment (Deut. 5 : 12-15). 
WED.—A covenant (Exod. 31 : 13-17). 
THURS.—A holy rest (Lev. 23 : 1-3). 
FR1,—Brings blessings (Isa. 56 : 1-7). 
Sat.—Used for others (Luke 6 : 6-10). 











Ways in which we use it to gain strength. 
Ways in which we may use it to help others. 
Dangers that threaten our Sabbath. 


LEEPING late in the morning is not 
a good beginning of the Sabbath. 
It is a day of rest, and, if wo have 
lost sleep in the way of duty during the 
week, it is right to seek it on the day of 
rest; but lying late in bed just because 
it is Sunday is not a reverent or a useful 
way to begin the day. 
** When morning gilds the skies, 
My soul awaking cries, 
* Let Jesus Christ be praised.’ ’’ 





Allay Bronchial Irritation and 
effectively relieve Coughs and 
Throat Troubles. 


fmttations, beh Maan. dl 


imitations. 


When answering advertisements, picase 
mention The Sunday School Times. 











‘*Our piety is suspicious,’ says Chan- 
ning, ‘‘if we cannot forgo needless 
sleep, and rise to begin the Lord’s Day 


| with God.” 


| 


< 
We should begin the day with thoughts 
of God. When we first awake, let us 














LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 21 


WHY MOTHERS 
WORRY 


Did you ever hear a mother 
worry over a plump child? 
There is no better bank of 
health for a child to. draw 
from than a good supply of 
healthy flesh. 

Scott's Emulsion not only 
gives a child weight and 
plumpness, but it feeds the 
brain, bones and nerves with 
strength and active power. 

Fewer mothers would 
worry if they knew more 
about Scott’s Emulsion. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York, 








think at once of God. It is good on 
Saturday evening to carry some verse 
to sleep with us which shall be the first 
deliberate meditation of the new day. 
As we dress, let us think upon God's 
goodness, recall some word of Jesus’ 
upon the first day of the week, and set 
our hearts in tune with his boundless 
love and kindness. 


% 


Let us at once begin to speak cheerful 
and comfortable words, telling those in 
the house with us of our love for them, 
finding no fault, laying aside all peevish 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Stop your Sunday newspapers. Don't 
touch one. 


% 
Memorize one verse of Scripture at 
least every Sunday. 
< 
Do not let one Sunday pass without 


speaking to some one a good word for 
Jesus Christ. 








Work and Workers 





o 4 

. Mrs. Bryner in Mexico 
ere longing for light on Sun- 
day-school work is being realized. 
North America’s response to The 
Sunday School Times’ appeal for funds 
to send a trained worker to our sister 
nation received generous responses, and, 
as already announced, Mrs. Mary Fos- 
ter Bryner, a Field Worker of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention, was 
| sent by the Committee the last of De- 
}cember to begin work on Mexican soil. 
She arrived in Saltillo on the second 
| day a eeeeny. This was the first stop- 
ping-place in a two months’ plan, and, 
as a surprise, a reception and feast had 
been arranged for thatevening. There 
was a series of welcomes from all depart- 
ments of the work,—the pastors, Sunday- 
school officers, and teachers, the parents, 
voung people, and children. o these 
Mrs. Bryner made a response in English, 
which was translated into Spanish by 
| the interpreter, the Rev. Santiago G. 
Paz, the president of the Sunday-school 
| Association of Mexico. The following 
day, union services were held in the in- 
terests of the Sunday-school cause, at- 
tended by about three hundred in the 
|morning. ‘The itinerary includes about 


ness, and striving to spread the joy of | twenty of the chief cities of the republic, 


God throughout the day. As a certain 
little boy sings on Sunday mornings : 


** This is the day the Lord hath made, 
Be cheerful and giad.’’ 


% 


Man cannot live by bread alone, but 
needs the words that proceed from the 
mouth of God. He will go therefore to 
his house on this his day to worship and 
give thanks, and to listen to some mes- 
sage from his minister. Happy the day 
if the minister is a prophet with a living 
word from God to us. And we shall find 


some time during the day for quiet read- | 


ing of our Bible and prayer. It will be 
well for us to memorize some verses 
from the Psalms or the Gospels, and to 
carry out into the week in this way an 
increased stock of spiritual strength and 
nourishment, 

% 


The day should hold, too, for each of | 


us, some effort to make Christ known to 
others. We ought to take some one to 
church with us if wecan. If we teach 
in the Sunday-school, we should let no 
Sunday pass without presenting Christ 
to our scholars in some form. And with 
some one or more friends we should have 
talk during the day about the Saviour. 
Let us speak with some fellow-Christian 
of the loveliness of Christ, and let us 
seek to win some who are not yet Chris- 
tians to this great joy and life. 
~“ 


Jesus said it was right to do good on 
the sabbath. We may bring cheer to 
the sick to-day, or comfort to the down- 
cast. Itis not a day for social calls or 
selfish pleasures, but it is a day for help- 
fulnesses and for good cheer,—a day on 
which it is not wrong to scatter sunshine. 

% 

Some things are utterly inconsistent 
with a Christian use of the Lord's Day. 
The Sunday newspaper is one of them. 
Sunday amusements like golf and card- 
playing and automobiling are others. 
All work should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. This is a day for the spirit, not 
the body. Six days in the week other 
things are uppermost. This day is the 
Spirit’s great opportunity. Let it have 
room and food and growth to-day. 
Only so shall we be able to live the 
other days in wholesomeness and honor. 


where meetings will be held for the Sun- 
day-school workers and the children. 
rs. Bryrier received a letter of wel- 
come from Pastor Paz before she started 
| on her trip, in which he writes: ‘‘I am 
| certainly happy to know that you are 
coming to see us,and work among our 
| people for two months. I thank God 
or that visit. We will co-operate with 
or pith all our heart and mind. You 
| left such an impression upon us during 
| your last visit that we shall not be able 
| to forget you, and we pray God to give 
| you strength and wisdom to do people 
good, as you have done to us.” 








Well Posted 
A California Doctor With Porty Years’ 
Experience 


| ‘*In my forty years’ experience as a 
teacher and practitioner along hygienic 
lines,” says a Los Angeles physician, ‘I 

have never found a food to compare with 

Grape-Nuts for the benefit of the general 

health of all classes of people. I have 

recommended Grape-Nuts for a number 
of years to patients with the greatest 
success, and every year’s experience 
makes me more enthusiastic regarding 
its use. 

‘‘T make it a rule to always recommend 


Grape-Nuts and Postum Food Coffee in | 


lace of coffee when giving my patients 
instructions as to diet, for I know both 
Grape-Nuts and Postum can be digested 
by any one. 

‘As for myself, when engaged in 
much mental work my diet twice a day 
consists of Grape-Nuts and rich cream. 
I find it just the thing to build up gray 
matter and keep the brain in g work- 
ing order. 

‘‘In addition to its wonderful effects 
as a brain and nerve food Grape-Nuts 
always keeps the digestive organs in 
perfect, healthy tone. I carry it with 
me when I travel, otherwise I am almost 


certain to have trouble with my stom- | 
Name given by Postum Co., | 


ach,” 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Strong endorsements like the above 
from physicians all over the country 
have stamped Grape-Nuts the most 
| scientific food in the world. 
| There’s a reason. 
Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,”’ 
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Every 
boy can 
turn his spare 
time after school 
hours on Friday and on Satur- 
day intomoney. Every boy can 
earn as much as $15.00 a week 
or more in this way. The work 
is easy. No capital required to 
startt—we supply everything 
necessary to make money right 
from the start SELLING 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


If you wish to try it all that is necessary is to write 
us a letter and we will furnish ten copies of magazines 
free of charge, to be sold at five cents each. After 
that whatever you require at wholesale price. We 
will also send you a booklet written by some 
of the boys telling how they work. 


IN CASH AND A TRIP TO THE 
$25 ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR Next 
«Summer as Prizes to Boys who 
do Good Work Next Month. 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
784 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

































Money for Church Debts 
$200,000.00 


VAILABLE for churches, Sunday-schools, etc. Every church, 
Sunday-school, and every other Christian organization or individ- 
ual Christian worker, will be interested in our 


GREAT COMBINATION OFFER 
A Total Cash Commission of $100,000 
500 Prizes Aggregating 100,000 


This great offer is made in good faith to those who will assist us in 
selling a million copies of a new and beautiful book, entitled 


“MORE ABOUT JESUS’ 


By Rev. William Toennes, Pastor of Grace Reformed Church, Hazleton, Pa, 


The above amounts in commission and prizes are conditioned upon 
the sale of one million copies of the book before November 30, 1906. 
In case the sales of the book do not reach one million, the prizes will 
be reduced proportionately. 
Full information and sample pages FREE. 
Full information and sample copy, 40 cents. 


Christian Literature Co., Hazleton, Pa. 
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A Special Train for You 


CALIFORNIA 


The Santa Fe will run two personally escorted special trains to Los Angeles via 
Grand Canyon, leaving Chicago April 27 and 28, 1904. For General Conference 


| Methodist Episcopal Church. Officially endorsed by several state delegations. 
i Stops will be made at Albuquerque and Logene in New Mexico, the Grand Canyon 
-alifornia, affording opportunity to see 


(Santa ke 


\ 


u s 
of Arizona, also Redlands ond Riverside in 
unique Indian pueblos, earth’s greatest scenic wonder, and two typical Southern Cali- Lo E WAY 

| fornia garden spots. Services Sunday at Grand Canyon. 

You will travei on the cleanest railway in the West—oil-sprinkled tracks and oil-burning engines in Arizona 

and California. Shortest line, finest scenery, most comforts. The rate is low; why don’t you go? 
_ Write to-day for Methodist folder. T elis all about this enjoyable trip. Berth space on these trains is 
limited ; apply early. Orro Faas, Pass. Agt. A. T. & S. F. Ry., 711 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





















































































































































THE MAYOR &% 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Refiect from such a polished man, 
And 60 he says to high and low: 
**The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by email exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake of 


SAPOLI 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 
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Didn’t Believe 
That Coffee Was the Real Trouble 


Some ople flounder aroued aud take 
7 nytt Eiat 8 recommended to them, 


ve 
ut finally find out that coffee is the real 
cause of their troubles. An Oregon man 
says: 

x For twenty-five years I was troubled 
with my stomach. was a steady coffee 
drinker, but didn’t suspect that as the 
cause. I doctored with good doctors and 
got no help, then I took almost anything 
which some onc else had been cured with, 
but to no good. I was very bad last 
summer, and could not work at times, 


**On December 2, 1902, I was taken so | 


bad the doctor said I could not live over 
twenty-four hours at the most, and I made 
all preparations to die. I could hardly 
eat anything, everything distressed me, 
and I was weak and sick all over. When 
in that conditior coffee was abandoned, 
and I was put cn Postum ; the change in 
my feelings came quickly after the drink 
that was poisoning me was removed. 

‘* The pain ane sickness fell away from 
me, and I began to get well day by day ; 
so I stuck to it, until now I am well and 
strong again, can eat heartily with no 
headache, heart trouble, or the awful 
sickness of the old coffee days. I drink 
all I wish of Postum without any harm, 
and enjoy it immensely. 

‘This seems like a wonderfully strong 
story, but I would refer you to the First 
National Bank, The Trust Banking Co., 
or any merchant of Grant's Pass, Ore., 
in regard to my standing and I will send 
a sworn statement of this, if you wish. 
You can also use my name."’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Still there are many who persistently 
fool themselves by saying ‘‘ Coffee don't 
hurt me,” a ten a. ys’ trial of Postum in 
its place will tell the truth, and many 
times save life. 

** There's a reason." 

Look for the little book ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in each package. 


Equipped with two-speed 
gear, coaster brake, and 
cushion frame. 


All Standard Chain 
Models 


Eastern Department, 
Hartford, Conn. 
lumbia” 
ribune” 
Cleveland” 
Crawford” 
Western Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 


rescent” 
“ Mionarch” 
“Rambler” 
“imperial” 


Oatalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Chainless 
Bicycles 






stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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A jug the children dance around 
in gleeful anticipation. 


aro 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 
A syrup that is delicious, nutritious—a valuable 
health maker and body builder. 
the goodness of the most nutritive cereal grown. 
Put up in airtight, friction-top tins. 

At grocers, Ioc, 25c and 50c. 
CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY, 

New York and 








Contains all 
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WHAT T0 EAT and what to leave alone, 
We understand the cereal 
food question as no others can. Twenty-six & 
rs of scientific study has the 
orid’s best foods, and unpre ed compari- 
sons will be furnished you for post card request. 
THe FRANKLIN Mitts Co., Locxport,N. Y. B 
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20th Century Li 


ARE YOU SATISFIED 
with your present position and salary’? If not, write 
us for plan and booklet. We have openings for Man- 
agers, Secretaries, Advertising men, Salesmen, Book- 

S, etc., paying from $1,000 to $10,000 a ° 
Technical, Clerical, and Executive men of all kinds. 
High grade exclusively. 

*S (Inc.) 


Suite 507, 309 Broadway, New York. 
READY 


EASTER 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CO 


‘SERVICES 
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Pears 
“Beauty is but skin- 
deep” was probably meant 
to disparage beauty, In- 
stead it tells how easy 
that beauty is to attain. 

“There is no‘ beauty 
like the beauty of health” 
was also meant to dis- 
parage. Instead it encour- 
ages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means 
of health to the skin, and 
so to both these sorts of 
beauty. 


Sold all over the world. 








IF QUALITY COUNTS 
IT’S 





YOU WANT. 
a aur ONLY 
styue AN 


YOUR GROCER HAS IT. 




















Gus THz. neghh 
fence €-7o The. 


It points the way to pencil satis- 
faction. A 32-page booklet 
Address Dept. AC Jos. Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 








Deserve your conft- 
dence They tiave never 
fatied—won t fai aow. 
Sold by all dealers. 
1904 Seed Annual 
postpaid. free. 

©. M. FERRY & CO. 

Detroit, Mich 





108 Washington St., Chicago ; 150 sth Ave., New York. 











mited — 








Twenty-hour train to Chicago. 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 


